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© Ewing Galloway 
View of the Acropolis — Seat of Ancient Greek Culture 


















Chewing gum is an aid to 
clea r t h ink in The bit of energy-giving sweetness 


in a delicious, refreshing stick of gum and the chewing which 

“ speeds up circulation in the head help you continue to be mentally 
alert. See for yourself and let the young people you are responsible 
for prove this to their own helpful satisfaction. There’s a reason, a 
time and a place for Chewing Gum . . . University Research is 
the basis of our advertising. |} 
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FACTORS WHICH LEAD TO GOOD TEETH ARE: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal Care (Chewin 
gum helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily). 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Distinctive Iroquois Contributions to American Schools— 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS us: cusisnes — 


By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley 
(The third book of the Steps to Good English Series) 


A combined textbook, workbook, and speller—all in one—which vitalizes the teaching of high school 
| English. Its organization is such that it makes fu.l provision for all high school students—those who 
| plan to go to college and those who do not. STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS | 

is so practical and so complete that it constitutes an excellent handbook in English which the student | 

can use throughout his entire high school course. 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Seven, STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Eight, | 
and STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS give a most complete coverage of all | 
| 





English requirements for Grades Seven through Twelve. These three books meet the recommendations 
and spirit of An Experience Curriculum in English, the Report of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES 


By Harry DeW. DeGroat and William E. Young 
A Three-Book Series A Series by Grades 
A completely new series of arithmetics which meets in a superior way present-day requirements in 


the teaching of arithmetic. This most carefully prepared series is thoroughly modern and unusually 
teachable. It was built for the pupil. 


| IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


| Home Office: Syracuse, New York | 
| New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas | 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 15 


Educational advancement with unusual 
recreational opportunities. Graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Liberal 
Arts, Education, 
Business Adminis- 
tration and Engi- 
neering. Courses for 
elementary and 
high school 
teachers. Special 
work in Fine Arts, 
Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 
School of Drama. 
Musical and dra- 
matic entertain- 
ments. Mountain 
and Lake excur- 
sions under Univer- 


on L TO . sity direction. 
f Enrollment limited. 
CHAMPLAIN 


Write for 
Illustrated Bulletin B 
BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 








SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


of the 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 8 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all 
phases of Education, and in all regular con- 
tent subjects. 

Special Educational Conference. 

Field Courses in Brazil at very low cost. 


For Catalogue, Address the Director 
Box 59, Bennett Hall 














Carnegie Institute of Technology 


announces a new graduate curriculum for 


Teachers of Home Economics 


leading to the Master’s degree. This 
curriculum will be offered in the 
Summer Session. Subjects will be 
taught by members of the regular 
faculty. 


Other Summer Session Subjects for 
teachers include Music, Art, Drama, 
Sculpture, Printing, and professional 
courses in Education and Psy- 
chology 


SUMMER SESSION 1939 
June 23 to August 5 
For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


— SUMMER SESSIONS—1939———— 
More Than 450 Courses 


From one to 12 weeks of academic, voca- 
tional, or professional study. Credits to- 
ward certification or the baccalaureate 
or advanced degrees. Excellent faculty, 





supplemented by national authorities. 





INTER- MAIN POST- 
SESSION SESSION SESSION 
June 13 to June 30 July 3 to August 11 August 14 to September 1 











Enjoy a summer of professional improvement in a stimulating, healthful 
mountain environment. Widely diversified recreational and entertain- 
ment programs. Expenses moderate for excellent living accommodations. 
New facilities for women including dormitories and activities building 
with swimming pool. WRITE NOW for information and catalogue. 


Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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SUMMER SCHOOL BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


June 26 to August 4 1939 SUMMER SCHOOL 
Technical and Professional Courses lead- 
ing to Certificates and Degrees. June 26 to August 4 
Home Economics A well-selected program of courses in the lib- 
Special and Graduate Courses in Home eral arts, engineering, commerce and finance, 
Economics, Institutional Administration, and education, is offered for undergraduate and 
Nutrition. Teacher Training, Textile Eco- graduate students. 
nomics, Applied Arts. Special program for administrative and super- 
Business Administration visory certificates. 
Courses in Business and Secretarial Leisure time and international affairs confer- 
Studies (June 26 to Sept. 5). ences, Parent Education School. 
Drexel Institute of Technology For information write to the 
Philadelphia DIRECTOR, LEWISBURG, PA. 
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Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Summer 


Gossions 
por 
Teacu ERS 


BEGINNING JUNE 26 
CLOSING AUGUST 5 


Teachers requiring cred- 
its for purpose of certifica- 
tion or who are candidates 
for degrees will find the 
program of courses in 
Temple University Sum- 
mer Sessions ideally 
adapted to their needs. 
Send for complete catalog 
and descriptive folder 
containing recreational 
interests. All classes com- 
mence June 26th and close 
August 5th. 


Address office of the Reg- 
istrar— Broad St. & Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia. 




















TEMPLE 


University 


PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 








ELIZABETHTOWN 
COLLEGE 


¢ 





| Announcing the 
| 1939 


INTERSESSION 


May 29 to June 17 
earn 3 S. H. credit 





SUMMER SESSION 


June 19 to July 29 
earn 6 S. H. credit 


4 


Teachers requiring credits 
| | for certification, or who are 
| | candidates for degrees will 
find these sessions ideally 
adapted to their needs. 


| | Send today for complete Bul- 
| | letin which will give detailed 
| | information concerning our | | 
| | courses, costs, living accom: | | 
modations, and credits. 


Address: | 


Director Summer Session 
| Elizabethtown College | 
| Elizabethtown, Penna. | 
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; HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe: 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


:* — 19 to July 21 


July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. P) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
(J summer Recreation Bulletin 


C Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
St. and No. 
City and State. 
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University of Pittsburgh 
1939 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Five hundred courses in education and 
related fields of study for twelve weeks 
from early June to late August. Two 
weeks intensive courses precede and 
follow the Regular Session, July 6- 
August 11, Branch Sessions at Johns- 
town and Erie. Also Evening Courses, 
Lake and Marine Laboratories, Camping 
Course, Curriculum Symposium, and 
Education Conferences. Program in- 
cludes music appreciation, fine arte, 
and religion. 


For information and bulletins, 


Address the Director 























Field Courses 
in Vacationland 


‘‘The School in the Forest’’ 


spells OPPORTUNITY for 
teachers to study nature 
out-of-doors 


ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Allegany State Park, N. Y. 

13th Season 
July 5-August 17, 1939 


College Credit (University of 
Buffalo) 


A postal brings the story in 
words and pictures 


Address: 


Esther W. Eno, School Registrar 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
Buffalo, New York 





























Juniata College 
Summer Session 
Funerg - August 18 


The standard of the courses offered 
during the Summer Session is in every 
way comparable to that achieved in the 
regular winter program. 

The faculty is composed of regular 
—— of the Juniata staff, augmen- 
ted by specialists from other institu- 
tions. 

The costs are extremely low 


FULL YEAR COURSES IN 
Biology Mathematics French 
Chemistry Physics 
Work may be applied to a Teacher’s 
Certificate or to a Bachelor’s Degree. 
For full information address: 
Director of the Summer Session 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 











Heath Texts That Hit The Mark 


SOCIALIZED 
GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS 


By W. W. Hart and C. Gregory 


Guides the pupil in mastering the important 
mathematical tools. Problems are rich in so- 
cial applications. Accompanying workbook. 


YOU AND YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


By L. J. O°ROURKE 


A vital presentation of community civics that 
shows the pupil how to take an active part in 
his school and community life. (Heath’s 
Correlated Social Studies) 








D. C. Heath and copy 


180 Varick Street : New York City 

























SUMMER SESSION 


First Term, June 17 to July 28 
TT: UNIVERSITY OF Second Term, July 29 to Sept. | 
peace YS 206 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


njoy the scenic travel, the cultural advantages and the recreational opportunities 
incidental to Summer Session study at The University of Southern California. 
Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work leading to de- 
grees. Special opportunities are available in teacher education for professional 
improvement and teachers’ credentials. A broad program is presented for 
men and women seeking an understanding essential to satisfactory living 
in this modern age. The faculty includes distinguished scholars in many 
different fields from other institutions as well as from The University 

of Southern California, 
En route you can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, Yo- 
semite, Redwood Forest, the N.E.A. Convention and the World’s 
Fair at San Francisco. During the session you can visit 
Art Galleries, Museums, Huntington Library and attend 
Symphony Concerts Under the Stars. Your week-ends 
can include trips to the Movie Studios, hikes in the 
High Sierras, drives through Orange 
Groves, ocean trips and recreation at 
the beaches. Delightful summer cli- 
mate, average 70.5°. 

























For Summer Session Bulletin address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

LOS ANGELES 



































SUMMER STUDY 
at HOME 


Plan Now for a Profitable Summer 








Investigate our Correspondence 
Study Courses 


-{ Write For A Bulletin }- 
Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 


State College - - Pennsylvania 


nes 

















GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


Nine Weeks—June 14 to August 11, 1939—Co-educational 
picnics, tennis, badminton, etc. 

A special program in public 
speaking, play directing, and 
dramatics. 

Geneva College has a high 
scholastic standing. 

Tuition, board and room at 
reasonable rates. 


A wide offering of courses in 
the fields of Education, Science, 
Music, and Secretarial Work. 

Practice teaching with a uni- 
que laboratory feature, includ- 
ing the secondary and elemen- 
tary fields. 

An excellent social and rec- 
reational program, swimming, 
Full information given upon request 
Address: J.C. Twinem, Director of Summer Session, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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“HOSPITALIZATION? 


EDUCATORS TAKES CARE 
OF THAT FOR ME!” 


“T pay my Educators dues annually 
in advance and that entitles me to 


50% extra benefits—up to $37.50 a 


week—for 16 weeks! There’s a 
regular Educators plan of income 
protection which will enable you to 
have these extra _ hospitalization 
benefits (8 to 16 weeks of them, ac- 
cording to the plan you choose) 
along with complete Educators pro- 
tection against 


® Sickness 
® Accident 
® Quarantine 


“Dollar for dollar, your Educators 
dues ($15 to $30 a year) do more 
work for you—against all the threats 
to a steady income. Better fill out 


and mail the coupon today!” 


gsociations 


tors : , ince 
gee” 000 ci ican make HY personal 
, me ho 


EDUCATORS 





MUTUAL A. & H. ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 





ALL EXERCISE 
MATERIAL IN 
FRONT AND BACK 

s 





TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 


Exercises in front and back sec- 
tions; complete Text material 
in center section. Tests furnished with class orders. 


ELEMENTARY---“Keys to Good Lang- 
uage” for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Ach- 
ievement Tests) - List Price - - 40c Each 
JUNIOR HIGH---“Keys to Good Eng- 
lish” for Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Ach- 
ievement Tests) List Price - - - 45c Each 
SENIOR HIGH---“Keys to English Mas- 
tery” for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 








Tests) List Price - - - - - - 75c Each 

USUAL 20°, DISCOUNT 

Inspection Copies 
FREE 









CHILD’S HEALTH 


Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 





All Material for complete 
course at one low cost. 


The authors, John A. 
Thackston and James F. 
Thackston, are authorities 
on Health education. Ma- 
terial contains most suc- 
cessful elements developed 
during years of classroom 
testing. Each book furnishes all TEXT and 
ACTIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price . . 40c Each 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price . . . 45c Each 











USUAL 20°, DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
REE 


il aire 


DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES 1 through 8 


Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill mater- 
ial, properly selected and 
presented to develop per- 
fection in basic funda- 
mentals. Drill material 
covers 36 weeks .. . gives 
reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detach- 
ing. 
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DRILL TABLETS - Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Ea. 















USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
FREE 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND INSPECTION COPIES 


THE ECONOMY CO. 


290 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 





April, 1939 


OPPo 
KNOCK 


RTUNITy 


S TWICE: 





2 SUMMER CRUISES 


ro SOUTH 
AMERICA 


for the 8th Biennial Congress 
W.F.E. A. 

Double opportunity for a new 
kind of vacation... cruising to 
interesting ““Good Neighbor’ 
lands, attending this important 
educational congress, using ship 
as your hotel throughout. . .allat 
a cost scarcely more than living 
athome! Choose the sailing that 
fits your plans: 


















ay 


SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 


By Holland-America Liner ‘‘Rotter- 
dam’’, from New York July 6, re- 
turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. College extension 
courses available. 53 days. Rates from 


MID-SUMMER CRUISE 


By American Republics Liner “‘Ar- 
gentina’’, from New York July 26, 
returning Sept. 2...visiting Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms on this 
splendid, modern liner of the famous 
**Good Neighbor Fleet’’. .. First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 


Complete information from 


World Federation of 


Education Associations 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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DAILY-LIFE , 
ARITHMETICS 3 
ie 
wl 
The books with a stretched-out curriculum pl. 
ve. 
that really adjusts instruction to growth ° 
e 
th: 
The stretched-out curriculum of the new Buswell-Brownell-John Arithmetics offers a new solution to 
grade placement that harmonizes with common sense as well as with the recent statement of the National mi 
Council Committee on Arithmetic . . . By spreading topics over a wider span of grades than is now 7 
usual, it recognizes the child’s need for knowing the simpler aspects of processes long before he needs | 
to understand the complete process. It provides the spaced learning that means better assimilation. ie 
Let B.B.J. solve your arithmetic problem! Send for B.B.J. Curriculum Chart No. 702. A _ three-book ya 
ora six-book edition for Grades III-VIII. A special course for the early grades. otk 
pre 
of 
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children! Let your beginners read these easy stories | : 
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Human Resources and Their 


Development 


MARY B. McANDREW 
Superintendent of Schools, Carbondale, Pa. 


EVER more strongly than on a night like this is it 
N brought home to us how serious a thing and how 
happy a thing it is to belong to the teaching profession, a 
protession that binds together the children of this nation 
who will be the adults of tomorrow. In our hands has been 
placed the guardianship of America. We must mold the 
very foundation of man’s dignity—social happiness, sov- 
ereign ideas of right, duty and responsibility, and eternal 
destiny. In our hearts has been placed a love of humanity 
that must serve to nerve our hands and our minds to vig- 
orous efforts which, when made by a determined profession, 
will stem the torrent that threatens. Ours is a tremendous 
mission but remember it is written, 


The new civilization will place 
human values on top. 


petuity of the race. 

Prophets of doom may be mistaken but it is true that a 
world can end. The glory that was Greece has been dimmed 
for ages; Rome did fall; Europe groped for centuries after 
these marvelous civilizations all but perished; Bourbon 
splendor shaped the pattern for a time and passed to ob- 
livion; the fall of the Romanoffs, the Hohenzollerns, and 
Hapsburgs still echoes around the world. With the whole 
world changing at dizzy speed America must be thinking 
of her tomorrow. 

Decrease in Population 

Here are a few out of a multitude of facts which we as 

school administrators might well consider 





“Those who instruct the many shall shine 
as the stars for all eternity.” 

The soul of America is reflected in its 
culture. The culture of America has re- 
sulted from the interplay of government 
and education. Each impinges upon the 
other. The test of both is the human 
product, our human resources. The theme 
of this evening’s meeting is ‘National 
Planning.” It is my privilege to discuss, 
“Human Resources and Their Develop- 
ment.” 

At no time in history have the human 
race and the nations of the world, and 
communities in particular, needed intel- 
ligent, careful, thoughtful commonsense 
leadership as they do today. Therein lies 
a challenge to all of us, to bring forth 








in preparation for that tomorrow: 

First, our increase of population is 
slowing down. According to extensive 
evidence America will have a stationary 
population within a very few years and 
declining numbers within a few decades. 
Restricted immigration which has cur- 
tailed our foreign population and a 
declining birthrate which has affected our 
natural increase have been the two great 
factors in this change. There are actually 
not enough children being born to re- 
place the older population. The result 
of this has been a reduction in the 
average annual increase of the population 
to about 900,000 as compared with ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 between 1920 and 
1930. The National Resources Com- 








the best, the most substantial traits 

which we possess and apply them to our 

future problems which are just being opened up by our 
present situations. 

What is America? God built a continent of glory and 
filled it with treasures untold. He carpeted it with soft roll- 
ing prairies and pillared it with thundering mountains. He 
studded it with soft flowing fountains and traced it with 
long winding streams. He graced it with deep shadowed 
forests and filled them with song. These treasures would 
have meant little if thousands of pegple, the bravest of 
their races, had not come, each bearing a gift and a hope. 
They had the glow of adventure in their eyes and the glory 
of hope in their souls and out of them was fashioned a 
nation, blessed with a purpose sublime and called “America.” 

Prophesying is a hazardous adventure. Many forecasts go 
wrong. But look ahead we must for new things will come. 
We must forecast tomorrow that we may plan for tomorrow. 
We must plan for tomorrow for it will never be today again. 
Tomorrow arises out of today, however, and the key to the 
understanding of tomorrow is the correct interpretation of 
today. 

To understand today, its whirlwind tempo, its world-wide 
scale of operation, its complexity of relations and interplay 
of forces—who is sufficient for these things? Precisely this, 
difficult as it may be, is what the preservation and perfecting 
of our civilization require. On this depends the very per- 


*Address before General Session, AASA, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1939. 


Mary B. MCANDREW 


mittee Report released last July mentions 
the fact that the total number of births 
reached a peak in the years 1921-25, that there will be a 
peak in the number of young persons of marriageable age 
about 1945, and that after the middle of the century further 
decreases must be expected in the number of births each year 
unless present trends are reversed. 

Many factors are contributing to the decreasing birth rates 
in this country. Among them are later marriages, the greater 
economic freedom of women, employment of women outside 
the home, increasing knowledge of birth control, higher 
standards of living, and the decreasing earning power of 
children, 

Advocates of family limitation have lost sight of the 
appalling cost of birth control to society. We must face the 
fact that birth control is rapidly breeding the brains out of 
the American people and constitutes a grave national 
menace. The most backward classes are having 77 per cent 
more children than necessary to reproduce themselves and 
are located in certain rural areas and in communities at the 
lowest economic levels. These areas are quite removed from 
the educational and social influences which mean progress. 
On the other hand the groups that could be supplying us 
with our brightest citizens are 17 per cent below reproduc- 
tion level. We are raising more and more low quality 
citizens, fewer and fewer high quality ones. This breeding 
from the bottom up means more juvenile delinquency, more 
crimes, more public charges and unemployables, fewer real 
leaders. 

My friends, what America needs is the good old fashioned 
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home that in spite of restricted income stands for the highest 
type of conjugal union, a home where fidelity and equality 
of obligation are partners, a home in sympathy with the 
natural law, the procreation of children, a home that rears 
women in dignity, respect, and authority by teaching the 
sacredness of motherhood. 

But lately what have we done to the home? We have 
weakened it by exalting the individual at the expense of 
society. And what have we—too many sterile families, two- 
fold careers, idle wives and daughters and weak men as a 
menace to our nation. 

We cannot confine ourselves to mere temporal ends and 
survive. The home must have religion and if it has, society 
will survive and some of our newer economic problems will 
vanish. It is in the home through religion that childhood 
is sanctified, youth inspired, manhood ennobled, and old age 
comforted. 


A Realistic Readjustment 

Can we not work out a realistic readjustment through 
character education, health education, and vocational train- 
ing? Can we not urge government agencies to invest in the 
human resources of this great country that its people may 
propagate and improve in reasonable proportion? Is that 
not far more important than investment in our natural 
resources? A land that is poor in natural resources may be 
among the leaders of the world if its people are really worth 
while. 

As school administrators our first duty is to provide 
teachers who will realize that the future of America will 
depend in large measure upon the conception which takes 
shape under their tutelage in young and plastic minds. We 
must provide teachers who are intelligent, sympathetic, and 
emotionally secure. 


Real Teachers Necessary 

Let us have less emphasis on degrees and more upon real 
teachers who do understand and will participate in a devel- 
opment program. These teachers must enrich the educational 
field from the nursery school upward. These teachers must 
instill the basic ideals of humanity and democracy by honest, 
straightforward, persistent, comprehensive attack on abnor- 
malities which no self-respecting society will deliberately 
tolerate. It can be done by instilling and strengthening good 
habits. 

Decrease in school enrolment should not affect school 
personnel in nine cases out of ten, at least not for a genera- 
tion. I say this in spite of the fact that 1940 has been set 
as a deadline for one-fifth fewer elementary teachers. 

In most places our teacher load has been far above normal 
both in number of classes and in enrolment. Prospective 
decreases in enrolment will simply adjust classes to sizes 
consistent with good work and to a more careful study of 
the total development of the child. 


The Handicapped Child 

Furthermore at least 3,000,000 children of school age are 
not in school due to handicaps and in some cases due to the 
fact that no school is provided near them. Science has dem- 
onstrated that many handicapped children can be rehabili- 
tated. Here is a real chance to serve human needs. We have 
our President’s example to follow in the medical field and 
we must hew our own in the educational world. Special 
education is needed for 90,000 crippled children, 45,000 
visually handicapped, 3,000,000 with impaired hearing, 
3,000,000 with reading and speech defects. “Every child 
should be given every chance to become a happy useful 
member of society.” 

Next our talented students must be given adequate oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their abilities. Potential leaders of the 
arts and sciences are in our schools but we have only found 
and trained a small number. It has been demonstrated in 
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special classes that poems, compositions, sculpture, and ora- 
tory throb within the hearts of our boys and girls and want 
an outlet. We must have special classes for creative effort. 
We must have clubs that reach all children. Perhaps then 
we will rise above the tabloid funny and the crossword 
puzzle. 

What of the educational implications of that large group 
in our population from fourteen to twenty-five years of age 
and how are we as school administrators to meet this 
problem ? 

There are twenty-five million young people in the United 
States in this age group—seven million are in high school, 
one million in higher education. Schools are, therefore, in 
contact with only one-third of them, An unknown number 
is at work but in recent years a growing group is out of 
school and unable to find work. Thousands of youths beyond 
school age, without jobs, and unable to carry economic re- 
sponsibilities of marriage, seem to have no place to go but 
take to the road. 

Vocational Training 

It has been said that any civilization that fails to conserve 
its human resources, particularly its children and its youth, is 
contributing to its own destruction. Are those who are re- 
sponsible for education in this country giving our youth a 
balanced program; are they educating them to do success- 
fully the things they must do in order to carry on the nation’s 
business ? 

One object of education is to prepare boys and girls and 
men and women to serve better in their various professions, 
vocations, and callings. Of the 26,000,000,000 or more 
pupils enrolled in the schools of the country in 1937, only 
1,096,000 were enrolled in vocational classes, including 
adults, or about 3 per cent of the total population of school 
age, and 4 per cent of the number enrolled in schools. 

If America is to keep pace with 20th century progress it 
must provide in reach of every boy and girl a school where 
they can learn better how to do the things they are doing, 
or have selected to do as their life’s work. To fail to do 
that will close the door of hope to that large and necessary 
group of men and women to whom society and the business 
world—with all its diversified interests—must look if we are 
to make use of our undeveloped resources. 

The time must come when every boy and girl in the land 
will be required as part of his or her education to take a 
course in vocational guidance. The American Youth Com- 
mission reports, “that for the great majority of young 
people, the schools simply haven’t functioned at all so far 
as this important service is concerned.” The result is that 
four young people out of five must decide on their future 
vocations when they leave school without vocational infor- 
mation or guidance from any source. No wonder there are 
so many failures scattered along the pathway of life, so 
many men and women trying to do things that God never 
intended they should do. 

Our human resources of the adult world must take stock 
of their own shortcomings, help themselves to security by 
cooperating with government, church, and school to prevent 
the tragedy of unpreparedness in all fields whatever the 
cause. 

There was expended in this country during 1937 by local, 
state, and federal governments practically $30,000,000 for 
vocational education or nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the total 
amount spent for public education. There was a student 
body of 1,096,000 which made the average cost per student 
about $28. 

From now on our practical problem should be to increase 
this expenditure, establish all day or part-time and evening 
classes for the untrained laborer whether he be youth or 
adult. He will then be able to take a new job when offered. 

The human loss of this country has been great because 
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society has failed to provide vocational re-education. This 
cannot be done in a day or a year, but the sooner it is begun 
the better. I know some will argue cost as a reason for 
putting off this great humanitarian task but will it not be 
wise economy to spend a few dollars more better to train a 
worker rather than permit him to become a charge upon the 
community at a much greater cost? 

There are many manufacturing concerns that have their 
peak season, When the peak rush is over many employees 
are dropped and are forced to seek employment in other 
fields. Employees cannot change from one factory to another 
overnight without some kind of training. If vocational 
schools were convenient to the workers many of them could 
be trained in a short time to make satisfactory adjustments. 
This, in my opinion, would go far toward relieving the 
unemployment situation and would materially aid in carry- 
ing on the country’s business. 


Planning Is the Answer 


I do not doubt that the root of every tragedy, whether it 
be behaviorism, decayed homes, unemployment, or com- 
munism is lack of education. Planning seems the only 
answer for all our problems—studying the trends of the last 
ten years in our particular community, noting the decline of 
the birth rate, the shift in population, the annual enrolment, 
the enrolment in private school, the number enrolled in 
schools of higher learning, the number handicapped, the 
regional scholarships, the permanent industries, the unem- 
ployment, the leisure-time facilities, the absorption of white 
collar workers, the need for vocational training. 

Each community will have to put its own house in order. 
The work of secondary schools must be extended, junior 
colleges must be established, libraries must be a distinct 
feature of the schools. 

The task of school management will be to provide as 
harmonious a readjustment as human ingenuity can devise. 
It will succeed only insofar as it wins the support of the 
taxpayers. There will be no easy plenty to maintain 
education. 

The stability and welfare of the whole community must 
of a certainty be our plea to the people. Our further aim 
should be federal support. It remains the only fair and just 
solution to augment the educational budget. 

How can we expect constructive social thinking without 
continuous education in ethical principles, in new skills to 
replace old, without federal and state government geared to 
aid? Nothing can right on tomorrow certain wrongs of 
today. 

We might give our problems a more personal aspect by 
visualizing ourselves as the old people of 1955, our children 
bearing the burdens of our neglect, our grandchildren the 
sacrifice on the altar of the future. We must take the long 
view of things and see the ultimate consequences to our own 
flesh and blood. 

We have actually begun to do something to improve con- 
ditions of the underprivileged through federal education of 
the adult world. The ignorant, the unemployed, the un- 
skilled come willingly to classes. The concept is right, the 
leadership inspiring, the mass of the people are willing. 
Then it seems to me “The American Way” of life can be 
preserved by action. 

We have the opportunity to create a civilization with a 
new schedule of values, placing human values on top. We 
must face the problems before us in a more emphatic way; 
we must guarantee the security of the future by developing 
a people capable of self-control on high levels. We have no 
fear of consequences. We rest our future upon the faith that 
the happiness of America must depend upon the average of 
enlightenment, upon the attendant level of moral character, 
attainable by all men and women who live under the flag. 
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Vitalizing the Activities Program with 


Lantern Slides 
F. J. Coyre and D. W. Conner, C. B. Connelley Voca- 
tional High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HE extra-curricular program at Connelley Vocational 

High School has taken on new significance and impor- 
tance since lantern slides have been used as a pictorial review 
of the activities program. The engravings used in the school 
newspaper were reproduced on glass slides and thrown on 
the screen during an assembly program. The program 
created such unusual interest that slides covering all de- 
partments of the school and suitable for showing at news- 
paper conferences, parent-teacher meetings, and vocational 
conventions have been developed and used. 

At first the idea of using lantern slide reproductions of 
school newspaper pictures was tried out to justify expenses 
for pictures and engravings that had been used during the 
semester. At the suggestion of the printshop instructor, 
D. W. Conner, glass plates, scrap pieces of single-strength, 
were obtained from the building repair department. 

Later, when the idea had become very popular, the neces- 
sary materials were secured from the visualization depart- 
ment of the school. Thin-developed, emulsion-coated slides 
were obtained, for the emulsion side of the glass took print- 
ing ink better than the plain glass. This department also 
supplied cover glasses, binder tape, and slide boxes. 

The following are the instructions for making lantern 
slides from engravings: 

1. Sort out all cuts (or blocks) to be reproduced on glass 
plates 

2. Use regular hand-inking roller as used in the printshop 
and ink face of cut 

3. Transfer ink to a second new, clean ink roller, prefer- 
ably from a small printing press, by rolling over surface of 
cut, holding ends of roller in fingers of each hand 

4. Place clear glass slide, or the clear emulsion side of 
the developed slide on a raised block and transfer ink im- 
pression onto the glass slide. Use small brads to hold glass 
on block so it will not adhere to roller while advancing 
across surface of glass 

5. Allow ink on slides to dry, and then cover with a 
second clear glass slide 

6. Bind edges with regular black adhesive paper binding 
tape to preserve the pictures. 

All available cuts of clubs, activities, athletics, shops, 
buildings, aerial views of school, school slogans, mottos, in- 
signias, awards, individuals, etc., can be used in this way. 
School pictures that appear in the city newspapers can, in 
most cases, be borrowed for the school newspaper and the 
lantern slides. The lantern slides can then be used before 
interested groups as a means of informing about your school 
and its activities. 


School Publication Course at 
Pennsylvania State College 


COURSE on the supervision and management of 
school publications will be offered this summer at the 
Pennsylvania State College for faculty advisers interested 
primarily in this field. It will consist of the study of edi- 
torial, advertising, circulation, and business methods and 
will attempt to summarize certain principles of typography, 
illustration, and printing processes applicable to school 
newspapers, magazines, and year books. 
Since it will be listed as a four hundred course its credits 
will apply toward either graduate or undergraduate degrees. 
Professor Donald W. Davis of the department of jour- 
nalism will be in charge of the course. 








The Cleveland Convention 


the Cleveland Convention with their usual efficiency. 
Cleveland hospitality also added to the success of this annual 
meeting of school administrators of America. 

The recurring theme of the convention was “democracy.” 
The discussions particularly dealt with how the American 
schools and the American administrators and teachers can 
best serve the purposes of American democracy in its re- 
interpretation and perpetuation. 

John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools of Pasadena, 
Calif., and president of the AASA, used the occasion ad- 
mirably to implement the work of the Educational Policies 
Commission. The theme of the convention was “The 
Foundations of American Education.” 

Contributing in no small degree to the thought and dis- 
cussions of the convention were the publications and state- 
ments formulated by the Educational Policies Commission 
during the past three years. This commission through pub- 
lications has defined the functions of education in American 
democracy; it has outlined the structure and administration 
of education in the United States; it has made the most 
significant statement of the purpose of education that has 
probably been made from any source within the last two 
decades. 

The Cleveland meetings served as an opportunity to ex- 
tend the application of these policies to school procedures. 
This extension and interpretation are evident from the 
themes of the different general sessions as follows: Spirit- 
val foundations of education; education, propaganda, and 
press freedom; administrative foundations of education; 
national planning; schools in small communities; social 
foundations of education; the challenge of crime; economic 
foundations of education; a general session devoted to a 
summarization and implementation of the contributions of 
the discussion groups of the convention; and a concluding 
general program, “America’s Town Meeting of the Air,” at 
which the topic of discussion was ‘‘Are the Schools Doing 
Their Job?” 

Federal Aid 

Members of the NEA Legislative Commission received a 
report from Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of public 
instruction in Virginia and chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mission of the NEA, on Federal aid. Members of the 
commission and members of Headquarters Staff of the NEA 
discussed freely the provisions of the different bills that had 
been introduced into Congress on Federal aid to the states 
for education. 

Floyd W. Reeves, chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, was present to participate in the 
discussion and to answer questions. At the end of the dis- 
cussion, the group by a rising vote gave its support to 
S. 1305, the Harrison-Thomas Bill. 


T HE experienced staffs of the AASA and the NEA staged 


Finance 

Not featured on the general program of the convention 
and not headlined by news items, but the topic of much 
discussion in hotel lobbies and in small groups, was the 
question of school finance. An informal meeting of secre- 
taries of the different State Education Associations was 
called by Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
NEA, following the general program on Tuesday evening. 
Approximately twenty states were represented. The repre- 
sentative from each state was asked to give the one problem 
or issue that most needed solution in his state. In each 
instance the reply had to do with some phase of school 
support. 


Even in states which had generally been recognized as 
having ideal systems of state support, it was evident that 
the demands for public monies for relief were creating 
situations which ultimately will jeopardize the continuance 
of what was considered, several years ago, a well ordered 
system of support. In certain areas there is pressure against 
amusement taxes; in certain areas, campaigns for $30 every 
Thursday; and in certain other areas there is organized op- 
position to real estate taxes. 


Honors 

The Association of Exhibitors at the Tuesday evening 
program presented to Payson Smith of Harvard University 
its 1939 American Education Award. Tribute was paid to 
Dr. Smith by Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent-elect 
of Philadelphia schools, to which Dr. Smith made an ap- 
propriate response. The presentation ceremony was con- 
ducted by Frank Gregor, Jr., president of the Association 
of Exhibitors. 

The American Educational Research Association honored 
with its annual award the following: Newton D. Edwards, 
University of Chicago; Martha C. Hardy, McCormick 
Memorial Fund; and J. Wayne Wrightstone, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Exhibits 

The exhibits of the convention were undoubtedly the 
most extensive and the most elaborate in the history of the 
Organization. An unusual feature of the convention was a 
series of non-commercial exhibits combined with informal 
conferences. These were placed in large temporary rooms 
adjoining the commercial exhibits. At different hours dur- 
ing the day specialists in the several topics were available 
for consultation in the respective booths. While attend- 
ance at these conferences was not particularly large, the 
intensity of those participating indicated that this part of 
the convention is due for added interest and expansion. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


One hundred thirty-six Pennsylvanians joined in a de- 
lightful Pennsylvania Breakfast in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Cleveland: on Tuesday morning, February 28, at 7:30 
o'clock. 

President Thomas Francis introduced as the speakers of 
the occasion: Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, and president-elect of the AASA; Reuben T. 
Shaw, President of the NEA, Philadelphia; and Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Chairman of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and Superintendent-elect of Philadelphia Schools. 

As is customary at Pennsylvania Breakfasts, past presi- 
ne of the PSEA occupied places of honor at the speakers’ 
table. 


Officers 


Pennsylvania was honored by the election of Ben G. 
Graham, Pittsburgh, as president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. John A. Sexson automatic- 
ally became first vice-president. Homer W. Anderson, 
superintendent of schools, Omaha, was elected second vice- 
president. William J. Hamilton, superintendent of schools, 
Oak Park, Ill., became a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee to fill the position vacated by Dr. Graham. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions: 
1. Reaffirmed faith in democracy as the pattern of 
human relationship most likely to bring about the maximum 
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happiness and well-being of all peoples, and urged the edu- 
cational profession to promote and support a nation-wide 
program to this end. 

2. Commended the recent work of the Educational 
Policies Commission and called upon the membership to 
aid in carrying out the pronouncements of the Commission. 

3. Expressed unqualified support of the policy of 
Federal Aid to public education and urged a forceful cam- 
paign by educators for the enactment by Congress of the 
program embodied in Senate Bill S. 1305. 

4. Warned against the development of two public 
school systems in this country, one controlled by Washing- 
ton, the other controlled by the localities and the states. 

5. Expressed belief that the needs of children and 
youth should have first consideration in the allotment of 
public funds. 

6. Recognized with pride that the American system of 
electing school boards directly by the people to control pub- 
lic education without interference from city councils and 
commissions has been responsible for a large share of the 
independence of schools and the educational achievements 
of the country and condemned vigorously recent attempts 
to break down this system. 

7. Recommended that steps be taken toward setting up 
study groups or conferences in administrative practice de- 
signed for training administrators and for improving ad- 
ministrative practices. 

8. Commended the President’s action in reducing the 
postal rates on books and urged Congress to enact legis- 
lation making permanent the flat rate now in effect. 

9. Extended thanks to all persons and groups in Cleve- 
land who extended hospitality to the Association and com- 
mended with deep appreciation the leadership of President 
John A. Sexson. 


Abstract of Address 


Purposes of Education from the Standpoint of 
the School* 
BEN G. GRAHAM, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MERICAN educators are fully conscious of the impor- 
tance of the public school system. They know the 

obligation they, as schoolmen, bear toward the preparation 
of the individual as a prospective citizen and cooperating 
member of society, as a worker and producer, as an in- 
dependent personality able to adjust his life to those forces 
with which he must live. They know the aims of education. 
After extended investigation, they have mapped out definite 
objectives which have been quite universally accepted— 
objectives of health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocational training, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, and moral character. No new objec- 
tives are necessary. If the ones already set up for achieve- 
ment can be effected enough will have been done. What 
American education needs is not a set of new goals, but 
rather a re-emphasis on those already accepted and a more 
direct, enlightened approach to their accomplishment. 

While the general aims of education have not changed, 
the world for which we are fitting boys and girls has under- 
gone great changes—changes which have come in family 
life, in the influence of the church and other character- 
building institutions, in the disanpearance of work as part 
of the child’s early training, in the increased need of skill 
in cooperative living, in the growth of new kinds of propa- 
ganda and the ceaseless and heightened demand upon the 
individual’s emotions and attention, and in the increase of 
leisure time in adult years. 

Propaganda, alone, presents an entirely ‘“‘new factor in the 
modern world. Mass production needs mass consumption, 





*Address before General Session, AASA, Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 1, 1939. 
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pressure groups seek mass action, politicians rely on the 
magic of phrases with the multitude, and whole nations are 
more than ever compelling the assent of the governed by 
manipulating mass emotions. New developments and inven- 
tions in newspaper chains and services, cheap printing, rapid 
communication and the radio, and the prevalence of shallow 
education have combined with world-wide unrest to make 
propaganda a new and challenging problem for education.” 
(Gulick) 

Increased leisure, brought about by the invention of so 
much machinery, brings another new problem to education. 
There must be training for the proper use of leisure time 
and there must be facilities which will enable adults to use 
their leisure time to good advantage. 

In the employment field, conditions have changed with 
breath-taking rapidity; unemployment is acute. Between the 
day when, for whatever reason, the young person leaves the 
schooiroom and the day when he enjoys the thrill of his 
first job, there is for him a period of bleak unhappiness and 
futility. 

The changes in family, early work, church, group living, 
propaganda, and leisure, though they have come about grad- 
ually, have made the task of character building and of 
education a totally new thing which must be recognized. 
Where conditions change and the family and the church do 
less, the schools and other community institutions must do 
more, if the educational needs of growing boys and girls are 
to be met. 

The schools have not kept pace with these changes, but 
they realize that, if we have one problem outstanding, it is 
the problem of youth, the problem of boys and girls near 
the end of the secondary school period and just beyond. 


Cruise to WFEA Congress at Rio Offers 
College Courses 


PLEASANT way of taking college extension courses 

with college, graduate, or ‘Teacher’ credit for them 
is now available on the S.S. Rotterdam, Rio-bound on its 
53-day Cruise in connection with the Eighth Biennial Con- 
gress of the World Federation of Education Associations 
August 6 to 11. Three such courses will be available for 
those interested, it is announced by Paul Monroe, president 
of the WFEA, offered respectively by Clark University and 
Indiana University. In each case, they will be the equiv- 
alent of courses offered at the universities’ regular summer 
sessions. 

Clark University, well recognized in the field of geog- 
raphy, is offering geography of South America, and geog- 
raphy of Caribbean America, including economic and other 
problems as well as physical characteristics. Dean Henry 
Lester Smith of Indiana University, a director of the Fed- 
eration, will for the fourth summer offer a course in com- 
parative education while en route to the Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 

Inquiries regarding the credits available for these courses 
and all inquiries regarding either the Rotterdam or the short 
summer cruise of 38 days to Rio on the S. S. Argentina, 
should be addressed to the World Federation of Education 
Associations headquarters, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The machine age with its mass production will destroy 
human character if we submit also to mass-produced ideas. 
We must defend the individual mind by handicraft and 
hobbies, by honest thinking and brave speaking.—Philip 
Gibbs in Ways of Escape. 





JOHN H. LINTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Titusville, Pa. 


HAT many more pupils enroll in strictly academic 
T courses than go to college has long been known by 
those at the head of American secondary schools. This con- 
dition has persisted even in the face of a curriculum which 
has been consistently broadened and improved. 

Of the many reasons for this overbalanced enrolment, two 
are obvious. One is the reverence with which the public 
regards the traditional academic subjects, and another is the 
belief of many people that certain subjects are required for 
college entrance. Many high school students select the 
academic course whose needs and interests would be served 
much better by courses of a vocational or general nature. 
Fear of being unable to enter college prevents these students 
from deviating from a strictly academic course. Many of 
them do not know that college entrance requirements have 
been greatly liberalized in the past decade. 


Entrance Requirements of 168 Schools 


Feeling very keenly the presence of the above described 
situation in his own school, the writer analyzed the entrance 
requirements of 168 American colleges and universities as 
described in their 1938-39 catalogues. These colleges have 
been classified under seven headings. The list includes 
practically all the colleges in Pennsylvania, many colleges 
from nearby states, and at least one college from each of 
45 states. They are classified under the following heads: 


1. Colleges admitting on 15 to 16 unspecified units, plus 
recommendations 
These schools require only a certificate of high school 
graduation plus recommendations from the principal. 
Some of them require a particular rank in the graduat- 
ing class. There are thirty-five colleges in this group. 


Colleges admitting on 15 to 16 high school units from 
specified fields 

These colleges require from six to ten units in 
foreign language, mathematics, natural science, or social 
science. In most cases, one field may be left out if 
the requirements are met in the others. 

There are twenty-three schools in this list. 
Colleges admitting on specified units without foreign 
languages with definite requirements in English, math- 
ematics, and science 

There are sixteen colleges in this group. 
4. Colleges requiring 2 years of foreign language, 2 years 
of mathematics, 1 year of science, 1 year of social 
science 

There are sixty colleges in this group. 
Colleges requiring 4 years of foreign language, 2 to 
3 units of mathematics, 1 unit of science, 1 unit of 
social science, 3 to 4 units of English 

There are nineteen colleges in this group. 
6. Colleges requiring College Board Examinations 

Many of the Colleges requiring College Board Ex- 
aminations admit studepts in the upper seventh of the 
graduating class under what is known as “Plan D.” 
“Plan D” requires the completion of a strictly aca- 
demic course plus the College Board Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test or other tests of a general nature. Some 
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colleges do not permit students from certain localities 
to enter under this plan. There are eleven colleges 
listed under this group. 
7. Universities and technical schools specializing partic- 
ularly in engineering 
There are four colleges listed under this group. 
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Entrance Requirements Vary 


It will be seen from the foregoing classification that 
nearly half of the colleges permit entrance without any 
foreign language. Advanced mathematics is also not re- 
quired in the majority of colleges. The largest group is the 
one which requires two years of foreign language, 1 year 
of algebra, 1 year of plane geometry, 1 year of science, and 
1 year of history. Although this group contains many col- 
leges of a recognized academic type, its requirements are 
considerably less than the requirements of the average 
academic course in an American high school. The number 
of schools requiring 4 years of foreign language is less than 
one-fourth of the total list. It can be seen that the begin- 
ning high school student of uncertain prospects can take 
almost any course which his interests and needs dictate and 
still not be barred from attending college. 


Academic Course Still Valuable 


It is still very true that those pupils who definitely intend 
to enter college should take either a strictly academic course 
or one designed to prepare for a particular college. It is 
not the purpose of this article to minimize in any way the 
cultural value of the academic subjects, but it is time that 
we became realistic about college entrance requirements. 
Many secondary school executives will testify that they have 
seen students who would have made excellent stenographers, 
clerks, bookkeepers, and trades people enter life absolutely 
unprepared for practical purposes because they have taken 
strictly academic courses. 

From the examination of the catalogues of these 168 col- 
leges and from the reading of descriptive material con- 
tained under “admission,” the writer has acquired the 
understanding that many of these colleges are more in- 
terested in the quality of the student’s work and his general 
attitudes and habits than in the amassing of particular 
credits. The following quotation taken from the catalogue 
of one of the colleges which does not require any particular 
entrance credits, well explains the new position: 

“It will be noted that a new and increased emphasis is 
placed upon the quality of the record rather than upon the 
completion of certain specific subject requirements. There 
are many students of undoubted ability, for whom college 
seemed out of question. Their high school programs were 
selected without regard to college entrance, but now changed 
circumstances make possible further education. To meet 
these and other similar situations, the college has adopted 
this new position on the subject of entrance requirements. 
The University still regards the basic courses in the tradi- 
tional requirements as furnishing the best preparation for 
work in higher education. Thorough work in English, 
foreign language, mathematics, and the social and natural 
sciences is most desirable and will continue to be presented 
by a large majority of applicants.” 

This survey shows the trend to be definitely away from 
requiring specific units for college entrance. The wide 
variation in requirements shows that pupils who intend to 
enter college should choose their type of college before they 
enter the Senior High School. The material in this survey 
is especially adapted for use as guidance material in the 
Junior High School. In addition to the names, addresses, 
and classifications of the colleges, the minimum yearly ex- 
pense is listed along with explanatory material about each 
group. Mimeographed copies of the survey may be had by 
addressing the writer. 
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Are Sports Worth Their Salt? 


MARK MAcINTOSH 
Director of Athletics, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


UST about every college president in the land has some- 
J time or other waxed warm in public utterances about 
the very high educational value of athletic sports. Only 
those presidents mean it who practice in their budgets what 
they preach in their speeches. 

Since President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore College 
spoke at the National Collegiate Athletic Association con- 
vention in New Orleans in 1937, many educators have been 
asking these questions: Does Swarthmore have the answer 
to the athletic evils which have been bothering colleges for 
the past twenty years? Are sports worth their salt? 


Athletics for All 

Here are four pertinent sentences from President Ayde- 
lotte’s New Orleans speech: 

“There is a solution of the whole athletic problem. It is 
not the tame policy of abolition of intercollegiate athletics, 
which takes the heart out of games and tends to do away 
with discipline and training. It is not a policy of restriction 
of any sort; it is instead a cure for the evils of athletics by 
providing more opportunities for athletic sports maintained 
for the sake of students, rather than the policy of recruiting 
students for the sake of the athletic teams. It is a policy of 
athletics for all, wisely arranged so that every individual 
shall have his chance.” 


The Swarthmore Plan 

Here is what is done for the 350 men students at Swarth- 
more College. It is compulsory during the first two years 
for every able-bodied man to participate in some form of 
individual and some form of team sport for all three seasons, 
fall, winter, and spring. In the last two years of college 
the students may elect to participate in the sports program. 
From last year’s attendance records it was found that 90 
per cent of the upper two classes took part in sports on 
the elective basis. 

Sports are organized in three different ways: namely, inter- 
collegiate, intramural, and class sections. In intercollegiate 
sports Swarthmore has a “freshman rule” which prohibits 
freshmen from playing on varsity teams. Therefore in the 
following fourteen intercollegiate sports, there are varsity 
squads, freshman squads, and in some cases third and fourth 
squads: football, soccer, cross country, basketball, swimming, 
indoor track, winter soccer, indoor tennis, fencing, baseball, 
lacrosse, outdoor track, tennis, and golf. Last year 67 per 
cent of our men took part in intercollegiate sports. 

Intramural sports are those played between organizations 
within an institution. At Swarthmore five fraternities and 
two non-fraternity groups play in leagues and tournaments 
in the following sports: touch football, swimming, basket- 
ball, indoor track, and soft ball. 

Every afternoon those men not in intercollegiate or intra- 
mural sports have the opportunity to enter organized groups 
in the following sports at different seasons of the year: touch 
football, soccer, tennis, swimming, basketball, fencing, box- 
ing, wrestling, badminton, handball, squash, soft ball, track, 
horseback riding, and golf. Free greens fees are provided 
for the students at a local golf course. Ninety-five per cent 
of all students took part in the total sports program last year. 


Facilities, Staff, and Money Necessary 

It takes facilities, staff, and money to carry on such a 
program. Facilities include two ordinary size gymnasiums, 
one large fieldhouse 100 yards long by 40 yards wide, one 
swimming pool, seven clay and two wood tennis courts, two 


In the teaching of human conduct, 
sports excel 


football fields, two touch football fields, two soccer fields 
which become lacrosse fields in the spring, one baseball dia- 
mond, one outdoor and one indoor cinder track, and many 
extra turfed areas for informal games. 

On the staff are four full-time and eight part-time men 
who coach sports and administer the program; one part-time 
physician who gives all men medical examinations on enter- 
ing college and at the beginning of each sports season; and 
three men who are part-time trainers, equipment men, and 
janitors. 

Cost of Program 
The costs are as follows: 








Salaries for instruction and administration ..... $17,000 
Schedules, quently G0. 6. 5 ec is i tewseens 18,900 

$35,900 

Here is where the money comes from: 

Gate receipts (football $1,000, basketball $1,000) $ 2,000 
SOR: EE ONE a s'y Kagan vaneareanadas 6,700 
Cee Ce IE: a ao sc nc eses ivnwewnss 27,200 

$35,900 


The cost per capita for 350 men students is a little over 
$100 per year, of which the general college budget pays 
for $78, and student fees and gate receipts contribute $25. 

The records in the comptroller’s office show that for last 
year, exclusive of the costs of administration, buildings and 
grounds, dining rooms and dormitories, the total costs for 
all academic departments divided on a per capita basis came 
to $480 per student. This means that the administration 
appropriates to the men’s athletic department 16 per cent 
of the amount appropriated to all academic departments. 


Is the Cost Justified? 

Without having comparative data from other schools, it 
is probably true that Swarthmore would be classed in the 
upper bracket of colleges which spend freely for sports. The 
natural questions arise here: Are sports worth what we 
spend on them? Are they worth their salt? 

Our administration thinks so, for there has been no cur- 
tailment of the program this year, but rather an expansion, 
in that fencing has been added as an intercollegiate sport, 
and the number of intercollegiate basketball squads has 
been increased from three to four. 

From a recent personality study of 20,000 young people 
in the United States made by Henry C. Link and 80 other 
psychologists, it was very definitely concluded that of all 
subjects and activities, group games and sports contributed 
most to the development of wholesome personalities; that 
having healthful, wholesome fun was important in more 
ways than one. These psychologists found that, rather than 
being a lucky accidental possession, a wholesome personality 
is largely the result of good habits and skills acquired in 
group activities, and at the very top of the scale of these 
activities definitely come games and sports. 

Nations as well as individuals have personalities. One 
wonders. if Germany would be in such a state of turmoil 
today if, during the past hundred years, its national physical 
education, instead of consisting of regimented gymnastics 
and military discipline, had consisted of wholesome games 
and sports as in England and America. 

It seems to me that in a nation’s philosophy of physical 
education is tied up one of the greatest secrets of that na- 
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tion’s peace, happiness, and freedom from fears, hatred, and 
internal conflict. 

The one important thing in all education is human con- 
duct. Without that there is no education. History reveals 
the painful fact that learning does not mean morality, and 
that genius in letters, art, music, literature, and science does 
not prevent selfishness. The world is not suffering today 
from a lack of technical knowledge, but because men are not 
kind and honest and pure and loving. There is one great 
essential direly needed. And it is the one thing that schools 
are neglecting. It is the key to all true education and always 
will be—the teaching of conduct. The relation of men to 
one another is the most important essential in education. 
The one word that describes completely that essential best of 
all is sportsmanship. And where else can that be taught 
better than in sports? 


A Faculty Investment in Parent Interest 


JAMES M. CASSEL, Supervising Principal, Canoe Township 
Schools, Rossiter, Pa. 


ACH year, at the close of the first semester, two letters 
E are prepared for distribution among the parents of cer- 
tain of our pupils. The first letter reaches all parents whose 
children earned a semester average of B or better, and whose 
Citizenship—not “behavior” or “conduct”—has maintained 
the same high level. The second letter is delivered to par- 
ents of children throughout the entire system who have 
failed one or more subjects during the first semester. 


Letter of Congratulation - Oa 
The first letter, which we term “congratulatory,” is signed 


by the principal and the home-room teacher. It states that 
the child is one of a given number out of a total number 
in the entire district to have earned this signal honor, and 
congratulates the parents upon the child’s accomplishment ; 
it wishes for the child continued and even greater success 
in the future. That the communication is well received is 
evident from the many verbal expressions of appreciation 
registered by the parents in the office, at social gatherings, 
and on the streets. Perhaps the greatest proof of its warm 
reception are the beaming faces of the youngsters who are 
entrusted with the letter ‘to take home.” Over 125 such 
letters reached their destinations early in February. 

Second Letter Requires Finesse : 

The second letter obviously requires greater care in prep- 
aration and in distribution. This letter states the unpleasant 
fact of failure, and adds that such failure may be due to one 
or more causes. An interview with the principal is urged, 
to be followed by a second interview with the teacher con- 
cerned. The purpose of these interviews is an effort to 
ascertain what the cause of failure may be and to bring about 
a better and more complete understanding among all persons 
concerned—including little Mary or John. The letter as- 
sumes the interest Mr. and Mrs. Doe no doubt have in 
seeing their child pass his year’s work, grants that it is yet 
too early to state whether he will pass or fail, but adds that 
the child’s chances will be enhanced greatly if principal, 
teacher, parent, and child work together in better under- 
standing. It closes with a reiteration of the invitation to 
visit the office as a preliminary step in improving the exist- 
ing conditions. 

The response to the second letter has been amazing. 
Approximately eighty parents in a small school district of 
less than eight hundred school children called at the office 
last year. First responses to the letters of this year indicate 
that this figure will be exceeded. The letters having been 
phrased in conciliatory and kindly language, parents have 
responded in like manner. Every interview has been a 
pleasant one. We have been thanked over and over for our 
“interest in my boy.” 


April, 1939 


The Faculty Learns from Interviews 

What have we accomplished? As a result of these inter- 
views our faculty has been able to correct one erroneous 
impression after another. Space will not permit an enumera- 
tion of the misconceptions entertained in good faith by 
these parents, but all teacher-readers of this summary will 
supply them out of their own experiences. On the other 
hand, we have learned much from visiting parents. Many 
fathers and mothers have confided information about home 
conditions which prove an “‘open sesame’’ to certain prob- 
lems of maladjustment to which all manner of physical and 
mental testing never would have given us the answer. (For 
example, we decided that Joe’s despondency undoubtedly 
accounted for his failure in all his school work, but why 
the despondency? Finally his mother broke into sobs. Re- 
cently she had confided in Joe that he was not her real son 
but an adopted one. No one else knew, but Joe had cried 
himself to sleep every night since then.) 

Our readers will be able to reconstruct to their own satis- 
faction the many possible results accruing from such a pro- 
cedure. It will bear fruit in any school system if the 
following points are kept well in mind: (1) The project 
takes time, give time without stint; (2) principals and 
teachers must work hand in hand; (3) the most tactful 
handling of each situation is necessary. 

Several observations may arise. All parents do not accept 
the invitation to call. True, but many who do not call have 
been heard to remark that ‘they surely are interested in my 
boy down at school. I had a letter about his marks and ] 
had a talk with him.” What about the large “‘average” 
group who go unnoticed under this plan? We expected 
that. For that reason we are at work preparing a third 
letter to reach these “C’” pupils another year. 


New Directions For Latin In Pennsylvania 


To inaugurate a movement for the revaluation and the 
revision of the Latin curriculum in the secondary schools of 
Pennsylvania, 65 Latin teachers, school administrators, and 
officials of the Department of Public Instruction met in 
Hershey, Saturday, March 11. 

Edward H. Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, presided 
at the conference at which representatives from secondary 
schools and colleges from all sections of the State heard 
Paul R. Cressman and H. Frank Hare, members of the State 
department, encourage the Latin teachers in their plan to 
revise the Latin curriculum to meet present-day needs and 
to present a ‘forward-looking program.” 

To prepare a course of study the following committee 
was named: Elias H. Phillips, Hershey Junior College, chair- 
man; Edward H. Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, 
eastern representative; Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsyivania 
State College, central representative; Della G. Vance, West 
View High School, Pittsburgh, western representative. Each 
of the regional representatives will select from his area a 
committee to work upon the new course, Every Latin teacher 
in the State, in turn, will have an opportunity to contribute 
to the new curriculum. 

At the conference it was agreed that the new course must 
be the result of an impartial study of the place of Latin in 
the secondary school; it must be a syllabus without a defense 
mechanism; it must be a course built upon the latest tech- 
niques of educational scientists; and it must be a handbook 
containing the best thought, the most successful methods, 
and the most valuable experiences of the teachers of Latin 
in the State. 

The committee is now formulating a questionnaire which 
will be sent to all Latin teachers. With the cooperation of 
the classical teachers, the committee will be able to start on 
its investigation of the directions Latin shall take in the 
modern curriculum. 
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A Point of View in the Education 


of Those Who Work 


WALTER B. JONES 


Chief, Industrial Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


From the State point of view the 
achievement in better education for 
youth symbolized in the dedication 
of this building is an unusually 
significant occasion, and from a 
local point of view words cannot 
express your justifiable pride in its 
completion and occupancy. Our 
heartiest congratulations are offered 
to all who contributed to its con- 
summation. In our judgment, 
however, as in yours, the nature of 
the activity carried on subsequent 
to entrance within its walls is more 
important than the building itself. 

















WALTER B. JONES 
Three levels of vocational education are to be recognized 
as within the scope of a broadly conceived secondary edu- 


cation. Provision of the first two of these levels is the 
direct responsibility of the comprehensive secondary school ; 
provision of the third should be the function of specialized 
vocational or technical institutes. A fourth level succeeds 
or accompanies the third as a function of general education 
sponsored by various social groups but directed by the school. 


Introductory Survey Courses 


Prior to the end of grade 9 the secondary school should 
provide for each pupil opportunity to explore the type of 
training required for each of the major vocational fields 
which should be represented within the secondary school 
program. The fields to be included are (1) industrial, 
(2) agricultural, (3) homemaking, household occupations 
and personal service, and (4) business occupations. The 
introductory courses should be designed to acquaint pupils 
with the major vocational opportunities and requirements 
of each of these fields, and to help each pupil analyze his 
own interests and abilities in relation to the types of work 
involved. For pupils whose subsequent education is to be 
along academic or professional lines, the introductory courses 
should be of value in developing general understanding of 
important kinds of educational and vocational activity. For 
pupils whose full time schooling is to end with the high 
school, these courses should lead to intelligent choice of 
the major vocational field in which the individual pupil 
should seek definite training. 


Initial Vocational Education 

For every pupil whose full-time schooling is to end within 
the secondary school period, the secondary school should 
provide, in school, in cooperative industries or business, or 
in home projects, vocational education which will enable 
the pupil to get and hold a job in a vocational field broad 
enough to give reasonable assurance of opportunity for self- 
support and for vocational advancement to the limit of the 
pupil’s potential ability. To succeed in the job of home 
management is not the least of these. In addition, the sec- 
ondary school should develop as fully as possible in such 
pupils the vocational and social attitudes and understand- 
ings which, when employment is obtained, will lead to 


*Remarks at Dedication of the Edward Bok Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, January 27, 1939. 
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Occupational adjustment results in a happier life 


“learning on the job,” whether the vocation be in business 
or industry, in the home or on the farm. 


The secondary school should not seek to develop in boys 
and girls who have never had successful vocational experi- 
ence under adult working conditions a higher degree of spe- 
cialized vocational skill than the minimum necessary to get 
such jobs as may be normally open locally to beginners in 
their chosen field. For example, the secondary school should 
not train vocationally inexperienced pupils to be specialists 
in tool and die making, though it may train them as ma- 
chinist apprentices; nor should it seek to educate such 
pupils as cafeteria or tearoom managers, though it may train 
them for counter-service or as waitresses; nor should it try 
to make them specialists in horticulture, though it may make 
them sufficiently competent to support themselves as gen- 
eral agricultural workers; nor should it attempt to train 
them as secretaries, though it may train them as beginning 
stenographers or routine typists. 

As a means of fulfilling its responsibility for initial voca- 
tional education, every school system should offer courses 
within each of the general vocational fields. Admission to 
these courses should be restricted to pupils who have shown 
aptitude for the training which the courses provide, and 
interest in such training, in the introductory surveys. The 
purpose of the initial vocational courses should be to develop 
in each pupil (1) such habits and attitudes as will lead him 
to work cooperatively and happily with others in the general 
field which he has chosen; (2) such acquaintance with the 
major vocational processes in that field as will make him 
an apt learner on the job, able to adjust himself to varying 
requirements; (3) a knowledge of the kind of training 
necessary for advancement in the field, and of where and 
how to obtain that training; and (4) enough specialized 
skill to provide him with the marketable ability necessary 
to obtain a beginning job. 


Advanced Vocational and Technical Education 

As a part of the total program of secondary education, 
sometimes spoken of as upper-secondary education, there 
should be provided vocational and technical institutes, de- 
signed to furnish (a) “up-grading” vocational education 
for young people who have demonstrated initial competence 
in a general vocational field, and (b) preparation for voca- 
tions which require a more extended period of initial school- 
ing than is provided prior to the end of grade 12, but 
which demand less training than that offered by four-year 
higher institutions. 

Admission to vocational institute courses should be re- 
stricted to persons (irrespective of their chronological ages) 
who have demonstrated their vocational competence under 
adult working conditions. Success in initial vocational 
school training should not be accepted as a substitute for 
this requirement. In times of job scarcity, the public school 
system and the civic agencies of the community should take 
primary responsibility for providing work opportunities for 
beginners paralleling those which would normally be open 
to them. In the final analysis, it is the obligation of the 
public school. 

The vocational institute courses should be designed to 
provide specialized vocational training of a type not readily 
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obtainable through employment itself, leading to increased 
opportunities for advancement in the general field in which 
the student has demonstrated his initial competence. Courses 
designed to make possible vocational readjustment in the 
case of students who wish to change their original fields are 
properly a part of this adult occupational education pro- 
gram, and should be so considered. Specialized training in 
tool and die making or cafeteria management or horticulture 
or stenography may properly be offered as a part of the 
vocational institute program even though such training 
should not be open to the vocationally inexperienced students 
who are receiving initial vocational education. 

Admission to technical institute courses should be re- 
stricted to students who have successfully completed a sec- 
ondary school program extending through grade 12, and who 
show definite aptitude for semi-professional training. Tech- 
nical institute courses should prepare students for beginning 
employment in such occupations as those of the laboratory 
assistant, the dental hygienist, the surveyor, the architectural 
assistant, the tearoom and lunchroom manager. The train- 
ing of secretaries, as distinguished from that of typists or 
stenographers, should be put on a technical institute basis. 

In the case of the smaller school systems, vocational and 
technical institute courses may properly be developed either 
as an addition to the program of a comprehensive high 
school or in separate schools serving a number of individual 
school districts. In the larger school systems these courses 
may probably be most effectively developed in separate 
schools. 


Free and Voluntary Popular Education 

Capping vocational preparation, education for democratic 
living is the fourth essential level. In America, one of the 
leading democracies of the world, complete political and 
communal self-government, freedom of thought, speech, 
and the press, freedom of religion and organization are prin- 
ciples which stand above all party political differences of 
opinion. 

The free and voluntary popular education movement, so 
popular in European democracies (e. g. the study-circle 
movement in Sweden, with its 6 million inhabitants, is able 
to assemble annually more than 150,000 persons for serious 
study), is gaining ground here, through forums and other 
adult education groups. The systematic study of economic, 
social, and cultural problems among the rank and file of 
American workers powerfully assists to strengthen and 
stabilize the American democratic system and gives it inner 
vitality. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 

In conclusion we recognize and strongly support the edu- 
cational techniques of vocational guidance and placement, 
vocational guidance to precede and accompany the forms of 
specific experiences which lead to successful entrance into 
an occupation, without which disillusioned and unadjusted 
workers result and funds are ill spent. Placement of 
students after careful guidance and training, either assisted 
or unassisted, in occupations for which preparation has been 
made or occupations closely allied to them is the consum- 
mation of a well planned and ably directed school. 

It is our hope that this institution will contribute to 
these forms of education for those who work in order that 
there may be a greater degree of occupational adjustment 
which will result in a happier life. 


When love and skill work together expect a masterpiece. 
—John Ruskin. 
eo * 
No life can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 
and all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
—Owen Meredith in “Lucile.” 
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Improvement of Teacher Education 

PLAN for speeding up improvements in the education 
A of elementary and secondary school teachers through- 
out the nation has been announced by Karl W. Bigelow, 
director of the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

A clearing-house of information regarding successful 
practices and promising experiments will be established. All 
aspects of programs of teacher education will be studied, 
and attention will be paid to the continued education of 
teachers on the job, as well as to their preparation. Nation- 
wide cooperation between faculties of various types of 
institutions of higher education preparing teachers, between 
state officers of education and local school authorities, and 
between leading educational associations will be stressed. 
Fifteen collegiate institutions and 15 school systems will be 
invited, within the next few months, to work especially 
close with the Commission. These groups will be asked 
and helped to experiment vigorously according to their own 
plans, and to collect and report evidence as to the results 
of such experiments. 

The project, the first to be launched by the Commission 
on Teacher Education since it was set up a year ago, is made 
possible by a special subsidy of $320,000 recently made 
available by the General Education Board. The Commission 
received an initial grant, by the General Education Board, 
of $200,000, for its support during five years. Its members 
are: 

Payson Smith, Chairman, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University 

E. S. Evenden, Vice-Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Dean Harold Benjamin, College of Education, University 
of Colorado 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

President Charles W. Hunt, State Normal School, Oneonta, 
New York 

Harold E. Jones, Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
California, (Berkeley) 

Fred J. Kelly, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 

Lewis Mumford, Amenia, N. Y. 

President Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Carnegie Foundation 

Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, 
Colo. 

President Frank W. Thomas, Fresno (Calif.) State College 

Ralph W. Tyler, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago 

President George F. Zook, American Council on Education, 
ex officio. 


Temple's Student Symposium 


ILLARD E. GLADFELTER, registrar, Temple Uni- 

versity, and secretary of the Civic Forum League for 
Secondary Students, convened the largest student assemblage 
of its kind ever held in Philadelphia, February 25, 1939, 
in Mitten Hall to discuss State and Municipal political 
problems. Over 50 high schools sent delegates ranging 
from a few to 16, the maximum number to which each high 
school is entitled. 

The conference discussed these topics: A New City 
Charter for Philadelphia, The Proposed City Manager Plan, 
New Taxes for Old, The Zoning Question, The Mort Plan 
for Equalizing the Financial Backing of New Jersey Schools, 
The Consolidation of Multiple Local Government, Rehabili- 
tation of that Part of the Population Whose Standard of 
Living Lies Below Subsistence, and Administration of Wel- 
fare and Relief in Local Communities. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


— 





Educational Legislation 


ENURE and school support are the major educational 
T issues before the General Assembly. 

An analysis of the amendments to the tenure act pro- 
posed in Senate Bill 45 appeared on page 250 of the March 
issue Of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. The op- 
position of the Association to these amendments was clearly 
stated at that time. Communications from individual mem- 
bers and local branch officers indicate that members of the 
Association are making their wishes known to members of 
the General Assembly. Regional meetings have voiced 
their opposition to this measure. Well-framed analyses of 
the effect of the amendments proposed have been made by 
committees of local branches and convention districts. 

In brief, opposition to the amendments in Senate Bill 45 
is made necessary because their enactment would repeal the 
essential features of the tenure act and make possible a 
return to the practice of dismissing teachers without regard 
for merit. The position of the Association has always been 
that merit is the basic consideration for the employment of 
teachers and for their dismissal. Dismissal for any other 
reason permits practices which are contrary to good edu- 
cation. 


Appropriations for Education 


The budget as presented by Governor James to the 
General Assembly on Monday night, February 27, recom- 
mends an appropriation of $61,000,000 for the support of 
public schools as distributed under the provisions of the 
Edmonds Act. This is an increase of $1,000,000 over the 
previous biennium. The recommended appropriation for 
transportation is $3,500,000, which is the same as for the 
previous biennium. 

Much to be regretted is the fact that no item appears for 
appropriation obligations because of Act No. 141 passed at 
the 1937 session and providing for reimbursement for high 
school tuition. In the budget message appear these words: 
“I am recommending essentially the same amounts of ap- 
propriations to this department (Public Instruction) as were 
appropriated in 1937-39. In order that the recommended 
amounts may be adequate, it will be necessary to postpone 
the effective date of certain school legislation passed by the 
1937 session which called for additional outlay without 
regard to where the funds could be found.” These acts, 
as designated in the budget message, are Act No. 485 re- 
lating to supervisors of special education, Act No. 483 
making certain changes in the provisions for reimbursement 
for transportation, and Act No. 141 revising the basis of 
reimbursement for high school tuition. 

It is particularly important that Act No. 141 relating to 
high school tuition be made effective for the current 
biennium. Districts too numerous to mention are in such 
financial distress that they cannot pay the tuition owing other 
districts. The districts which provide high school educa- 
tion without payment from the sending districts necessarily 
will soon find themselves in financial difficulties also. 

Provision for appropriations for tuition, therefore, for 
the current biennium would be of dual value. It would 
liquidate the indebtedness of great numbers of school dis- 
tricts which are unable to meet their obligations and would 
replenish the treasuries of many districts which are now 
tapidly being depleted by their inability to collect just tuition 
claims due them. Moreover, providing the needed tuition 
appropriations would undoubtedly lessen the number of 
requests for emergency financial assistance. 
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Emergency Funds Necessary 


The need for emergency funds in financially distressed 
districts is beyond description. Teachers in a number of 
districts in the anthracite and bituminous areas have been 
without salaries for three or four months. In fact, it has 
been necessary for teachers to make application from the 
public relief rolls for assistance. Most distressing is the 
fact that in practically all of these districts there appears to 
be no means of knowing when sufficient tax revenues will 
be received to make salary payments. 

An emergency appropriation is necessary to bring relief 
during the current school year. Such is the purpose of 
House Bill 168, sponsored jointly by Mr. Sollenberger of 
Blair County and Mr. Watkins of Schuylkill County, which 
makes an appropriation of $2,500,000 for distribution to 
financially distressed school districts during the remainder 
of this biennium. The passage of this bill or a similar bill 
is most imperative. 

In addition, there is need for the enactment of legislation 
which will correct permanently the problem of school sup- 
port in Pennsylvania. It is evident that the only solution 
lies in a larger appropriation to practically all districts and 
an additional appropriation on an equalization basis so that 
in every district of the State an acceptable minimum program 
of education can be guaranteed with a uniform local tax 
effort. Such a measure has been prepared and will be in- 
troduced and sponsored by the Association. 

The provisions of this measure follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Survey of School Costs. In 
brief, to meet the current emergency it will provide that 
twenty points be added to the present appropriation per- 
centages as now specified in the School Code for the dif- 
ferent classes of districts. It will provide, also, that the 
equalization fund shall be sufficient so that when added to 
the amount received by a school district from appropriations 
made under the Edmonds Act and monies raised locally 
equal to a five-mill tax on the true value of all taxable 
property it will make available for each school district a 
total sum equal annually to $1,600 for each elementary 
teacher and $2,000 for each high school teacher. 

The combined provisions of this proposal, namely, an 
immediate increase in the appropriations to all districts and 
the guarantee of equalization to those districts of meager 
taxable wealth, are a permanent solution to the financial 
difficulties of local school districts. 

President Francis sends to presidents of local branches, 
presidents of convention districts, county and district super- 
intendents letters with suggestions for immediate action. 
These letters will be continued in order that all our members 
may be informed of the situation with reference to edu- 
cational legislation. The Education Bulletin will continue 
its analysis of bills and their progress through the General 
Assembly. 


Pennsylvania Academy of Science 


The regular spring meeting of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Science is to be held on April 7 and 8 at Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania. For further in- 
formation address the Secretary, V. Earl Light, Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania. 
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Survey of School Costs 

HE Survey of School Costs which was authorized by the 
Tes House of Delegates has been distributed. The 
volume contains four chapters; I. School Costs, II. Taxation 
and Sources of Revenue, III. Ability to Support Public Edu- 
cation, and IV. Distribution of State Subsidies, with a Sup- 
plement showing the application to every district of the 
reimbursement recommendations contained in the report. 

Copies of the survey have been sent to the president of 
every PSEA Local Branch, to the Executive Council and 
committee members of the Association, to superintendents 
and supervising principals, to members of the Supporting 
Committee of the Survey of School Costs, and to members 
of the General Assembly. 

It is suggested that this report be given wide study and 
discussion at local branch meetings. 


Northeastern Convention District 
Scranton, April 21, 22 


HE Northeastern Convention District will hold its an- 
T nual convention at Scranton on April 21 and 22. Among 
the leading speakers from outside of the State will be: 
Robert T. Bapst, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Dorothy Fuldheim, Cleveland, O.; Allan A. Stockdale, New 
York City, and R. L. West, State Teachers’ College, Trenton, 
N. J. 

Convention discussions will center. around three main 
topics: Functioning Education, Teacher Education and 
Teacher Welfare, and Youth and Education. 

The social features of the convention will include a dinner 
for 1500 teachers in the Masonic Temple in Scranton and 
a convention dance to be held immediately following the 
general session on Friday evening in the ballroom of the 
Masonic Temple. 

On Saturday morning the administrative officers of the dis- 
trict will have a joint session for the consideration of their 
problems from 9:00 to 10:30 o'clock. There will also be 
a joint session for classroom teachers in elementary educa- 
tion, a joint session for classroom teachers in secondary educa- 
tion, and a joint session for vocational and arts teachers. 


Time Schedule 
The general session on Saturday will begin at 10:45 and 
close at 12:15. The schedule as arranged by the Executive 
Council is as follows: 
April 21, 1939 
1:30- 3:00 Section and Round Tables, Central High 
School 
3:30- 5:00 Departmental Meetings, Central High School 
5:00- 6:00 Meeting of the House of Delegates, Central 
High School 
6:00- 7:00 Dinner, Masonic Temple 
8:00-10:15 General Session, Masonic Temple 


DUISIC eek ne 8:00- 8:30 
Business 2.00.05. 8:30- 9:00 
Speaker .......: 9:00- 9:30 
PARISI Silo das orev 9:30- 9:45 
a 9:45-10:15 


10-15- 1:00 Dance, Masonic Temple 
April 22, 1939 
9:00-10:30 Joint Session of Administrative and Supr. 
Officers, C. H. S. Study Room A 
Joint Session Classroom Teachers Elementary 
Ed., C. H. S. Aud. 
Joint Session Classroom Teachers Secondary 
Ed., C. H. S. Lecture Room 


April, 1939 


Joint Session Vocations and Arts, C. HS: 
Study Room B 
Joint Session Deans and Advisers of Girls, 
C. H. S. Room 11 
10:45-12:15 General Session, C. H. S. Auditorium 


San Francisco Convention--NEA 
AN FRANCISCO, scene of the Golden Gate Inter- 


national Exposition, will entertain the seventy-seventh 
annual convention of the National Education Association, 
July 2-6, 1939. In this romantic and cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere the teachers of the nation will enjoy the well-known 
hospitality of the teachers of San Francisco and of California 
as well as the sessions of the convention and the exposition 
housed in a great white walled city rising out of the waters 
of the bay. 

President Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, is building a 
strong convention program around the general theme, The 
Teacher's Responsibility in Our Democracy. The subject 
of professional organizations will also be stressed. 

A list of the issues to come up before the representative 
assembly will be sent out by Secretary Willard E. Givens 
to all elected delegates about the first of May. 

General sessions, representative assemblies, registration 
headquarters, and exhibits will be located in buildings at 
the Civic Center. Meetings of the departments and allied 
groups will be arranged in the vicinity of the Civic Center 
to the fullest extent possible. Headquarters for state dele- 
gations generally will be located at the Palace Hotel. 

Registration, exhibits, and some preliminary official meet- 
ings will be held on Saturday, July 1. The convention 
proper opens Sunday afternoon, July 2, and carries through 
Thursday, July 6. 


Hotel Accommodations 


Hotel arrangements should be made promptly. See 
Page A-68 of the March issue of the NEA Journal for 
hotel rates and write for reservations to the Chairman of 
NEA Housing Committee, 200 Exposition Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Luncheon 


The Pennsylvania luncheon will be served Monday noon, 
July 3, in the Hotel Californian. At this luncheon the 
business of the Pennsylvania delegation will be transacted. 
Pennsylvania headquarters during the convention will be 
Room 3093 of the Palace Hotel. 


Californians advise the need of topcoats even in July! 


National Convention of Student Officers and Advisers 


The wheels are turning for the ninth annual convention 
of student leaders and faculty advisers of school govern- 
ment organizations which will be held July 3-6 in connection 
with the summer session of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco. The two organizations sponsoring 
the convention, the National Association of Student Officers 
and the National Conference on Student Participation, are 
composed of student leaders and faculty advisers, respec- 
tively, who make the gathering a cooperative enterprise to 
promote education for democratic citizenship through 
student participation. 

Those interested in attending the convention may obtain 
additional information such as a copy of the complete pro- 
gram, instructions in regard to rooming facilities, the con- 
vention exhibit, by writing to C. C. Harvey, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Association of Student Officers, 5732 
Harper Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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10-= TROUGH 


#eNEW YORK 
WORLDS FAIR 


NEW WORLD begins this month... 

the “World of Tomorrow” at the New 
York World’s Fair! But you'll feel right at 
home in these strange, fantastic surroundings 
.. . for the best way to see the Fair is already 
familiar to you . . . Greyhound! By Super- 
Coach to New York for the Fair . . . by Ex- 
position bus through the Fair . . . and, of 
course, always at the lowest fare! Plan now 
to visit the Fair this summer . . . plan to save 
your spending money going by Greyhound! 


See Two Fairs on One —", 5 
Don’t miss half the excite- 
ment... see both Fairs this 


summer. Greyhound offers 

you streamlined transportation to New 
York, to San Francisco and back home, 
crossing the continent by two different 
routes, at the all-time-low fare of $69.95. 


PICTORIAL FOLDERS ABOUT THE FAIRS! 


Mail this coupon today to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad]Street Station 
Philadelphia, Pa., for complete information about routes, schedules and low 
fares and a colorful descriptive folder, ‘‘To and Through the New [York World’s 
Ne or ‘Golden Gate International Exposition’’ . (Check! the one you 
want. 


Name ee 





Address 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 
March 18 No. III 


Pursuant to the call of President Thomas Francis, Scran- 
ton, the 1939 Executive Council of PSEA met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
March 18, with all members present except one, who was 
accounted for. They transacted the following business: 

1. Received a report from President Francis on his con- 
tacts with local branches, Rotary Clubs, and PTA groups. 
In presenting the PSEA program, he has stressed the fact 
that the organization is primarily interested in the educa- 
tional welfare of the State and not working alone for selfish 
interests. He pointed out the necessity of making the gen- 
eral public conscious of the problems facing the educational 
forces. He also reported on the Cleveland convention and 
the Pennsylvania breakfast held there. 

2. Accepted a report of the Executive Secretary dealing 
with finance, the Permanent Fund, the cost survey report, 
a request for legal assistance, the assignment of the retire- 
ment policy to J. Herbert Kelley, the retirement committee, 
and his activities since assuming the office of Executive 
Secretary on March 1 

The Executive Council approved the request of Louise 
Hetrick that the PSEA bear the cost of printing booklet in 
her defense of the appeal taken by the Sunbury School Board 
to the Supreme Court. 

Set the sale price of a copy of the Cost Survey Report 
at fifty cents 

3. Received a report from Arthur W. Ferguson, Chair- 
man, Legislative Committee, on items to be stressed with the 
1939 session of Legislature: Adequate and dependable sup- 
port for public schools, aid to distressed school districts, a 
united defense of the tenure act, reasonable permanency on 
the State Council of Education which should also have the 
power to choose the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
increased subsidies for high school tuition and transporta- 
tion during the coming biennium, and improvement of 
salary conditions for teachers in fourth-class districts 

4. Expressed appreciation to Doctor Ade and his com- 
mittee for the preparation of a booklet, “A Great Work 
Well Done,’ which they prepared in recognition of the 
services of Doctor Kelley 

5. Received preliminary reports of the following sub- 
committees of the Executive Council: (1) Constitution Re- 
vision; (2) Convention Mechanics; (3) Expense Accounts; 
(4) Revision of Handbook and Arguments in Defense of 
Goals 

6. Considered communications 

7. Approved a motion that the Executive Secretary be 
authorized to secure estimates for the renovation of rooms 
and modernization of equipment in the main offices of the 
Association 

8. Received applications for position of assistant execu- 
tive secretary and director of research. Following a dis- 
cussion of the future program and work of the Association, 
particularly the need for more active field contacts, it was 
moved that two individuals be elected to fill the vacancy in 
Headquarters Staff and that the salaries be $4,500 per 
annum 

9. Adjourned to meet at PSEA Headquarters April 17 
at 7:30 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. GAYMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


A light heart lives long.—Shakes peare. 
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Committee on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation, at the call of the chair- 
man, Arthur W. Ferguson, met at PSEA Headquarters, 
Harrisburg, Friday, March 17, 1939, with all members 
present or accounted for. Thomas Francis, President of 
the Association, sat with the committee during its deliber- 
ations. 

The committee in its deliberations considered the status, 
policy, and procedure of the Association with reference to 
finance and security of professional employees, as follows: 

1. Finance 

a. Directed the secretary to address a communication to 
the Governor and the Secretary of the Budget informing 
them of the plight of school districts, with the request that 
the regular subsidies due this spring be paid promptly. 

b. Urged the immediate passage of House Bill 168 to 
provide $2,500,000 for financially distressed districts for 
the remainder of this biennium 

c. Disapproved the postponement of the provisions of 
the tuition and transportation acts of the 1937 session and 
asked for appropriations to make them effective 

d. Directed the secretary to write the president of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association that in the opinion of 
the Legislative Committee of the PSEA the Philadelphia 
teachers should not agree to a reduction in salaries 

e. Urged vigorous support of the legislation growing out 
of the Cost Survey Committee recommendations as follows: 

(1) Added aid to all districts 
(2) Equalization - 
(3) Creation of a State Tax Commission 

f. Re-endorsed and urged most forcefully that legisla- 
tion increasing the salaries of teachers in fourth-class dis- 
tricts be enacted. 

2. Security of professional employees 

a. Disapproved Senate Bill 45 as amended in the Senate 
Education Committee and as it appears in Printer’s No. 20. 
The position of the Association continues to be that as 
stated by the Legislative Committee to the 1938 House of 
Delegates: ‘‘Any modifications at this time should be from 
the point of view of making its provisions more inclusive,” 
and as stated by the 1939 Executive Council in its goals: 
“A united defense of the tenure act with no modifications 
except to make it more inclusive.” 

b. Received a report on the status of a bill that is being 
drafted to give greater security to superintendents 

c. Endorsed a bill sponsored by the Public Education 
and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania providing for 
overlapping terms of members of the State Council of 
Education and the appointment of the State Superintendent 
by them 

d. Approved a bill giving greater security to faculties of 
State Teachers Colleges. 

The committee reviewed the provisions of a number of 
different bills with particular reference to their desirability 
or undesirability. 

Chairman Ferguson was requested to formulate a brief 
statement of legislative policy for presentation to the Execu- 
tive Council at its meeting on Saturday, March 18. 

The committee also developed plans for opposing the 
passage of Senate Bill 45 at a public hearing, the date of 
which will be fixed later. It was the consensus of opinion 
that a joint committee of three members from the Legis- 
lative Committee and three members from the Executive 
Council be responsible for determining the method of par- 
ticipation by the Association in opposing the passage of 
Senate Bill 45. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. GAYMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Rambling in the Bernese 
Oberland 


Jack WINSLow 

N A VERDANT strip of land 

between the lakes of Thun and 
Brienz lies Interlaken, summer capital 
of the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 
It is a large resort, and all during the 
summer it is lively and gay. Shops line 
the Bahnhofstrasse, and there are a 
multitude of hotels and a spacious park 
with shady promenades. But the most 
noticeable thing about Interlaken is the 
Jungfrau. It looms between the green 
slopes of nearby hills in proud and 
majestic beauty. 

The chances are that if you ever get 
to Interlaken one of the first things 
you'll do is to go on a day’s excursion 
to Jungfraujoch, 11,340 feet a/s. The 
Joch is about 2,330 feet below the sum- 
mit. But over two miles above sea level 
is pretty high, and of course at that 
altitude there’s snow the year round. 
Maybe you'll enjoy a July snowball 
fight, or a dogsleigh ride. Perhaps 
you'll spend the night at the hotel on 
the Joch and visit the High Alpine 
Scientific Institute or the Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory perched high on a 
wind-blown ridge. You'll probably run 
into some skiers, too. They can’t stay 
off the hickory runners even in mid- 
summer. 

“Well,” you may say, “the Joch 
sounds like quite a place. But how do 
you get there? It must be quite a feat.” 
Not at all. You simply get a ticket and 
tide up on mountain railways. 

It’s a clear day when you leave Inter- 
laken. The Jungfrau is etched sharply 
against a cloudless sky and it looks as 
it luck were with you. Half an hour 
after from the Interlaken-Ost Bahnhof 
you reach Lauterbrunnen. You change 
to the Wengernalp railroad and from 
here on you start going steadily uphill. 
Soon the valley is far below. On the 
flank of the steep hill opposite you see 
the funicular that takes visitors to 
Miirren, popular summer and winter 
resort. Farther down the valley the 
Staubbach waterfall tumbles in a ver- 
tical thousand foot drop. The air is 
fresh with the scent of the pine woods. 

The train stops briefly at Wengen, 
another all-year holiday spot. And 
now, as the little green cars clamber 
tirelessly upward, the pine woods be- 
come thinner, the trees small and 
scraggly. You're approaching the end 
of the tree-line. Long slopes drop 
away toward the valley. They are an 
empty brown, with sparse patches of 
green. But in winter they are in their 
glory as a downhill playground for 
skiers. 

When you reach Little Scheidegg you 
stop for a cool drink. The Jungfraujoch 
train. is waiting, and the chubby con- 
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This quaintly garbed band of native melody-makers furnishes the music for 


Alpine festivals held in the Saanen valley, Bernese, Oberland, Switzerand 


ductor seems impatient to get started. 
White snow fields are straight ahead, 
and the Eiger north wall is a grim ram- 
part towering more than a mile above 
the glacier. Into this solid mass of rock 
is hewn the tunnels through which you 
are about to go. 

Soon after leaving Scheidegg you see 
some huskies romping in a fenced-in 
yard at Eigergletscher, headquarters of 
the Jungfrau railroad. You are im- 
patient and the train seems to be creep- 
ing as it rounds a curve and veers to 
the north wall. Then suddenly you are 
in the tunnel. The train bores through 
the Eiger and Ménch to the Joch and 
your eardrums feel the pressure of in- 
creasing altitude. At Eismeer station, 
10,370 feet a/s, you stop for a look 
out of windows cut through the rock. 
Outside there is nothing but snow and 


ice, and the rock wall plunging down, 
dizzily down to more snow and ice. 
The only sound is the swift whisper of 
wind over snow. 

At Jungfraujoch the train stops prac- 
tically at the entrance of the Hotel 
Berghaus, loftiest hotel in Europe. 
Brilliant sunlight streams through the 
windows and before you go out on the 
balcony you put on sun-goggles to pro- 
tect your eyes from the glare of the 
snow. Below, the huge Aletsch glacier 
is a frozen plain of ice surrounded by 
jagged heights. After a visit to the 
underground Ice Palace, where skating 
is in season throughout the year, you 
walk through crisp snow to the Joch 
saddle. In the distant valley you see 
Interlaken, and closer by, the Scheidegg 
hotels. On all sides are the Bernese 

(Turn to page 288) 
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Win One of the 5 


PEN $1,000 COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS ("2° 


Get FREE ENTRY BLANK 
and Rules at any store selling 
Parker Vacumatic Pens 


One Scholarship Awarded 


: Each Week for 5 Weeks 
Plus 20 Weekly Cash Awards of $25 Each 
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Sams, Carson’s 


TESTED 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Price $2.50 
e 





This unusual new book contains thirteen prize- 
winning one-act plays, all of which have been 
successfully tested in actual amateur production. 
It should be extremely popular with schools, as 
most of the plays require no special scenery or 
costuming and all of them may be produced free 
of royalty payments. 


The introductory chapters, prepared by Prof. 
William G. B. Carson, Associate Professor of 
English, Washington University, Missouri, give 
many practical and helpful suggestions on how 
to write and produce one-act plays, making the 
book useful both for groups looking for good one- 
act plays for production and as a text in high 
school classes that are studying playwriting and 
drama technique. 
@ 


Write today for your copy of our new free book- 
let No. 39 giving complete description of this and 
other excellent books for your drama groups. 





— 
Noa AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


100 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











It’s time for 


AMERICAN | 
English 


AT LAST here is a series of textbooks 


based on our own American language. 


A new 4-book series 
For grades 9 to 12 


Stresses day-to-day usage 
Fits our American Language | 





Write NOW for your examination copies 





Chicago New York 
Philadelphia 


LIPPINCOTT 























| 
| 
| 
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NEA Memberships 
T AN informal meeting of the NEA State Directors 
at Cleveland, T. D. Martin, Director of Membership 
of the NEA, reported the NEA membership status of the 
different states as of February 1, 1939. 

On December 31, 1938, Pennsylvania was credited with 
19,785 NEA members. On February 1, 1939, Pennsylvania 
was credited with 20,761 members, a gain of 976 members 
for the month. Pennsylvania is striving to attain a place on 
the 1939 membership Honor Roll. To achieve this, 2,456 
new NEA memberships or renewals are needed before 
May 31, 1939. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the NEA, has 
recently addressed a communication to the educational lead- 
ers in a number of Pennsylvania’s school districts asking 
that the matter of NEA membership be placed before 
teachers who are not members. Let’s push toward the goal 
and place Pennsylvania among the states that will be on the 
1939 Honor Roll. 


Why Welfare Contributions? 


HE third in the series of detailed case histories of Wel- 
fare Fund beneficiaries is as follows: 

Miss Blank was born in 1876. She served the schools 
of Pennsylvania for eighteen years as a teacher, beginning 
in 1896-97 and ceasing teaching in 1922-23. Since she 
was never strong physically, she had to take leaves of 
absence occasionally in order to regain her health. While 
Miss Blank taught after the teacher retirement act became 
effective, she never joined because, in her own words, 
“salaries in those days were very low and as I gave my 
parents much aid financially, I could not accumulate any 
savings nor could I afford, at the time when the retirement 
fund for teachers began in my township, to have any de- 
ductions made from my salary.” 

Miss Blank had to discontinue teaching in 1923 in order 
to care for her aged parents. After her parents died, she 
was unable to re-enter the teaching position because of her 
health and her age. She has been a beneficiary of the PSEA 
Teacher Welfare Fund since 1935 in the amount of $35 
per month. How much this assistance has been appre- 
ciated is evident in the following letter received recently at 
Headquarters: 

“Dear Sirs: I received the financial aid from your much 
esteemed Association on the 27th instant and I herein 
express my thanks and appreciation to one and all for 
the same. 

“With reference to my health at this time, I am thankful 
to say that I am very much improved, yet I have a cough 
which annoys me quite frequently, especially at night, and 
I therefore lose sleep. But my appetite has improved very 
much and I am regaining in strength. 

“I have been very fortunate to have a comfortable room 
where I am now, and kind friends within this home who 
have never failed to be interested in my health and comfort 
since I came here. 

“I also have the best of food furnished at my favorite 
restaurant diagonally across the street from where I room, 
to which restaurant I go for dinner and supper. I use milk 
and cereal in my room for breakfast as I do not need 4 
heavy or costly morning meal. In fact, I seldom pay over 
thirty-five cents for a dinner and even less for supper. 

‘Now I have stated the favorable conditions which per- 
tain to a comfortable room and good meals, but I must not 
fail to acknowledge the fact that the aid which comes from 
the PSEA helps very much to make possible the comforts 
which I enjoy and the care which I can take of my health 
while IT am recovering from the heavy cold which I had 
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for weeks past, and other unfavorable conditions which 
made it harder to recuperate from where I had lived for 
eleven weeks. 

“Again I thank you as an Association, and wish all con- 
cerned health, happiness, and peace.” 


All-State High School Band 
HE All-State High School Band, including the best 
musicians from high schools all over Pennsylvania, will 
hold its sessions in the McCaskey High School at Lancaster, 
May 11, 12, 13. These musicians are selected through dis- 
trict band contests held throughout the State. 

Frank Simon, past president of the American Band- 
masters Association, will be the guest conductor. Approxi- 
mately 250 high school boys and girls will participate. 

Geraldine Smith, Lancaster’s city school music supervisor, 
is chairman of the executive committee for the event. Other 
members are Fred Zellers, instrumental instructor in East 


Junior High School, for housing; Edna Brown, music | 
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teacher in George Ross School, financial secretary and in | 


charge of boarding; Leigh E. Wittell, instrumental instruc- 
tor in McCaskey High School, in charge of organization, 
programs, and band personnel; and Charles H. Myers, in- 
strumental instructor, West Junior High School, for pub- 
licity, entertainment, and printing. 


Philadelphia Teachers Fete Dr. Stoddard 
LEXANDER J. STODDARD, superintendent-elect of 
Philadelphia schools, and Mrs. Stoddard were guests 
of honor at the annual dinner of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Association in Convention Hall on March 16. Twenty-seven 
hundred teachers greeted their new superintendent and lis- 


tened to his address on The Implications of the Progressive 
School. 





Milton O. Pearce, president of the Philadelphia Teachers | 


Association, introduced the guests and announced that Dr. 
Stoddard, who came from Denver for the occasion, would 


probably assume office late in April. Among the guests were | 


Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Morris E. Leeds, president of the board of education, who 
extended greetings; Thomas Francis, president of the Penn- 


sylvania State Education Association; Reuben T. Shaw, presi- | 


dent of the National Education Association; Luther Harr, 
City Treasurer; and Harvey E. Gayman, executive secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. Louis 


Nusbaum, acting superintendent of schools, introduced Dr. | 


Stoddard. 

A champion of progressive education, Dr. Stoddard 
defended it against charges that it did not believe in dis- 
cipline. He said, “We believe in a higher kind of discipline. 
The self-expression in progressive schools is not unre- 
strained, but under intelligent guidance. And we don’t 
abandon the old curriculum, but use the useful knowledge of 
- past and adapt the curriculum to keep pace with modern 
ife.”” 

In discussing the present financial difficulties of the 
schools, he questioned, “How can the people provide ade- 
quate support for the schools, in accordance with traditional 
policy, so that the effectiveness of the school program will 
not be impaired and so that the school employees will not 
be called upon to make unnecessary sacrifices that would 
lower professional and living standards? 

“The reconciliation of these two seemingly incompatible 
but really complementary problems should challenge a united 
and highly resolute, as well as a mutually sympathetic, school 
staff, Board of Education, and the general public.” 

Jessie Gray, former president of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, of the PSEA, and of the NEA, was presented 
with an active membership for life in the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association. 
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Exercise is important 
to a child’s health and 
so are desks that prevent 


Schoolroom Slouch 





i 


Exercise such as the lad shown above is enjoying, 
is a vital part of a boy’s training. But such exercise occu- 
pies only a few moments of his day. He spends hours at 
his school desk. 

That is why it is so im- 
portant that obsolete, ill-fit- 
ting desks be replaced by 
desks and seats designed to 
build good posture habits. 

The American Seating 
Company manufactures 
school seating with pos- 
ture advantages—seating 
equipment thatmeets your 
needs exactly—at every 
cost level. Your inquiry will 
bring complete details. 

















GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of 


School, Theatre,Church, Auditorium,Stadium and Transportation seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


N. SNELLENBURG!&;CO., Market,‘11th and 12th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY,[918 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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and content. 


Text $2.00 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE . 











Brauer’s 
CHEMISTRY AND ITS WONDERS 


can be successfully used in three ways: 


1 for standard preparatory courses, 


2 for the general chemistry courses with em- 
phasis on practical applications for non- 
academic students, 


3 for schools which must give both courses 
in one classroom, this book is eminently 
satisfactory by arrangement of materials 


Applications of chemistry in industry, medicine, agricul- 
ture, cooking, warfare, etc. motivate the instruction to 
establish both experimental and descriptive courses. Each 
chapter is complemented with questions of fact and un- 
derstanding problems, experiments, and summaries. 


Exploring The Wonders of Chemistry 


The laboratory manual-workbook with 81 starred experi- 
ments for academic students and more than 100 added 
problems and exercises for the general students. 


AMERICAN an COMPANY 


Workbook $.48 


~ NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Culture via Foreign 

Languages 

Mrs. TREAN B. Matz, Teacher of 
French, Ambler High School 


In the November issue of PSJ a list 
of vocational possibilities for students 
of French offered practical suggestions 
to those teachers who must meet the 
petulant demands of young Americans 
who can measure a subject’s value only 
by the money it will earn. Yet we, as 
teachers, cannot conscientiously teach a 
foreign language without justifying its 
cultural values which are, after all, of 
primary importance. 

Just as learning to read in one’s own 
language is a key to the realm of litera- 
ture, so is the knowledge of a foreign 
language a key to new and exciting 
worlds. In the first years of study there 
is an inescapable contrast between the 
mother tongue and the new language 
to be acquired. Thus forced to view 
his own language objectively and to 
analyse its structure, the student will 
in every case learn more than in the 
previous years of imitative speech. He 
will probably thank his lucky star that 
he could learn this surprisingly difficult 
English the easy way! Not only will 
the other languages help him with his 
study of English grammar, but they 
will increase his vocabulary through 
the study of word derivations. He will 


realize with a start that all other lan- 
guages were not derived from English, 
but that his mother tongue owes much 
to them! His attention will also be 
drawn to the ever-increasing number of 
foreign phrases which have crept into 
many of our modern English books. 

With his development in foreign 
languages, his ability to read them in- 
telligently will open his mind and heart 
to an understanding for people of other 
nations. He will realize that they act 
differently because they think dif- 
ferently; that their thoughts and ac- 
tions are the outgrowth of their peculiar 
heritage. Thus the student will have a 
much keener appreciation of foreign 
literature, if he can read without the 
dulling medium of translation. 

This reading, then, must soon create 
an interest and a curiosity which will 
one day lead to travel. There is no 
question that the traveler who wants to 
absorb whole-heartedly all the beauty 
of a country about which he has read, 
must be able to speak the language of 
the people who have created it. For 
this reason the student will not be ble 
to appreciate fully the culture of a for- 
eign country until he has acquired the 
ability to talk intelligently with its 
people. It is logical to conclude that 
this exchange of ideas will lead to a 
fairer acceptance of the nation as a 
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whole as well as its relationship to 
other nations. The problem of inter- 
national understanding cannot be over- 
stressed in this chaotic period of our 
nation-conscious world. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 

ONTESTS in seven speech and 47 

music events will be concluded in 
more than 60 counties of Pennsylvania 
by April 8, when more than 350 high 
schools determine recipients of first 
honors by inter-school competitions. 
The district or inter-county meets will 
be concluded by April 15 at Franklin, 
California, Greensburg, Clarion, Lock 
Haven, State College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Northampton, Upper Darby, and other 
places. 

The 1939 season will be concluded 
at Norristown, April 28 and 29, when 
high school bands, orchestras, choruses, 
ensembles, soloists, debate teams, 
orators, speakers, and readers will com- 
pete for State honors and ratings. The 
twelfth annual State contests will be 
administered by the Extension Division 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Ad- 
dress inquiries to C. Stanton Belfour, 
Executive Secretary of the League, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Rambling in the Bernese 
Oberland 

(From page 285) 
Oberland peaks, riding high on green 
hills rolling far to the horizon. 

After a hearty lunch in the Berghaus 
restaurant you take a siesta on the bal- 
cony. Then a quick purchase of a few 
postcards and a souvenir. And back to 
summer and Interlaken via Grindel- 
wald, on the other side of the Scheidegg 
ridge. ed 


Five College Scholarships 


To Be Awarded by Pen Maker 

Walter W. Head, president of the 
Boy Scouts of America, together with 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, past president 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and Lloyd D. Herrold, 
Northwestern University, will select 
winners of five $1,000 College scholar- 
ships and 100 additional cash awards 
of $25 each in a series of weekly con- 
tests to be held by The Parker ™~ 
Company, which end April 8, 15, 22, 
29, and May 6. 

Waiving aside any requirement 
which would compel contestants to 

make a purchase in order to win, Ken- 
neth Parker, president of the firm, made 
public the details of the awards. All 
the contestant has to do is send in a 
sincere statement about Parker Pens on 
an entry blank which he can obtain 
without cost from any Parker retailer. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


attention of our readers, 


nformation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


EDUCATION AND THE New REALISM. F. S. 
Breed. 237 pp. Macmillan. $2 

A contribution to the literature of the 

philosophy | of education. _ The author ex- 


oki} 


WONDER CRUISES 





KUNGSHOLM 


JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Noth Cape Cruise 


Visit Iceland; climb the North Cape; 
see the fjords of Norway under the 
Midnight Sun; Visby; the “New” 
Republics of Estonia and Finland; 
Russia*; Copenhagen, Denmark; and 


Stockholm, capital of Sweden. 
From... $550 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 


Viking Lands Cruise 


Voyage up the fjords of Norway; visit 
Copenhagen; Danzig; romantic V isby; 
Tallinn, capital of Estonia; Lenin- 
grad* in Russia; Helsingfors, Finland; 
Stockholm and Gothenburg in Swe- 
den; and finally Edinburgh. $415 
From 

*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 

leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 

more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 








OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 
The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings 
will give you a delightful holiday. 

Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 
LINE 


4 West 51st Street, New York, N. Y. 









amines the philosophical bases of current 
educational thinking and arrives at con- 
clusions which, while emphasizing the large 
area of agreement between Progressives and 
Conservatives, are at variance with the more 
extreme positions taken by both groups. 


EDUCATION As CAUSE AND As SYMPTOM. 
Edward L. Thorndike. 92 pp. Mac- 
millan. $1.25 

This book, the eleventh volume in the 

Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, presents 


data derived from correlations (partiai and 
multiple correlations, in particular) upon 
which Dr. Thorndike bases his general con- 
clusion that public education is more of a 
symptom of the good life than its cause. 
Characteristics of the good life are described 
in selected thirty-six items of facts indicative 
of the goodness of life in the forty-eight 
states and in 142 cities of the American 
commonwealth. These items provide the G 
score or index employed by the inquiry into 
the amount of influence that education, ac- 
quired in 1900, had upon human welfare in 


1930. Some of the questions answered are: 
What is the good life? How may it be 
statistically described and measured? Is 


heredity more significant for the good life 
than an educational environment? Does 
more schooling guarantee a better individual 
and a more ideal social order? The statis- 
tical content of the volume does not con- 
ceal the explicit and implicit challenge that 
is made to public-school administrators and 
teachers. 


Our CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER. Revised 
Ruth W. Gavian, A. A. Gray, and 
Ernest R. Groves. 684 and xviii pp. 
Illus. Heath. $1.80 


For sociology or modern problems courses 
the text gives sufficient background ma- 
terial for an up-to-the-minute presentation 
of the major problems of present-day life, 
and a variety of teaching equipment to make 
it useful for all kinds of students. It shows 
how science may be used in making a better 
society, and how to judse whether a given 
change really contributes to social progress. 
The revised edition has 100 more pages, a 
longer bibliography, improved teaching aids, 
drawings by James Daugherty, instead of 
halftones. 

TESTED ONE-Act Priays. Oscar E. Sams, 
Jr., and W. G. B. Carson. 341 pp. 
Illus. Noble and Noble, Inc. $2.50 

Thirteen one-act plays which have been 
tested in actual amateur production. Most 
of the plays require no special scenery and 
all of them may be produced free of royalty 
payments. These plays will serve also as 
models for students who plan to write one- 
act plays of their own. 


424 pp 
Bobbs- 


GREAT TRADER. 
Illus. Alison E. Aitchison. 
Merrill Co. $1.04 

This book presents detailed geographic 
material about the more important areas of 

Europe. This material is not confined to 

geography classes alone; it functions all 

through the social studies. One major task 
undertaken is that of developing an under- 
standing of some of the problems which the 
countries of Europe have had to solve. 


EUROPE THE 


We include only those that we commend to the favorable 
who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing i 
they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, 


acquaintance with many other books which 


do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough 


Through a recognition of other countries’ 
problems and achievements, geography can 
make a contribution to that understanding 
which is the basis of international goodwill. 
The countries studied are: Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
France, 
Russia. 


Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, 








AYBE you escaped the scourge of 
respiratory epidemics all winter. But 
maybe you will not escape the prankishness 
of unpredictable early spring weather—and 
must stop teaching for a week or two. With 
TPU on your side, you need not worry. 


TPU’s Peerless Certificate protects your 
cancelled income at the rate of $25 a week 
($10 first week) for confining sickness, or 
$12.50 a week for non-confining sickness. 
It covers accident and quarantine, also. 

Over 27,000 wise 
earnings the TPU w ay. 


the clutches of _ sickness, 
quarantine? Mail coupon today. 


tPU 
Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building 


teachers protect their 
Why expose yours to 
accident ofr 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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White ships . 


ture” on a Guest Cruise to the West Indies. . 


a snowy, first class 


. . blue water . 
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. . brilliant ports. This 
summer become part of this colorful “Caribbean Pic- 


. aboard 
liner especially built for tropic 


travel. Swing through a fascinating program of ship- 
board activities and shore excursions with gay, con- 


genial companions. 


Delight in the deck-sports and 


open air pool—the comfort of your outside stateroom 
—the magnificent meals and entertainment which in- 


cludes a fine orchestra and sound movies. 
. as bizarre as they are beautiful. 


strange places . 


You'll see 


Every Saturday there’s a cruise to Costa Rica 


with 





UMEAT WHITE FLEET 


Panama Canal Zone. 
Every Wednesday a cruise to Puerto Colombia 
(Barranquilla) and Cartagena, Colombia, S. A., 
with 2 calls at Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I., 
and a visit to the Panama Canal Zone 


2 calls at Havana and a visit to the 
(15 Days—$175 up.) 


(15 Days—$175 up.) 


Alternate Saturdays—tours to the Highlands 
of Guatemala with calls at Santiago, Cuba 
and Honduras. (26 days, all expenses, $263 up.) 


Ask about other services from New York, 


Philadelphia and New Orleans. 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United 
Fruit Company, Pier 3, N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 111 W. Washington St., Chicago; 321 St. 
Charles St., New Orleans; Pier 9, North Wharves, 
Phila.; 462 Boylston St., Boston. 





COMPARATIVE TRAGEDIES—OLD AND NEw. 
Edited by Helen E. Harding. 486 pp. 
Illus. Noble and Noble, Inc. $1.25 

Another of the comparative classics series. 

It contains three great dramas: Sophocles’ 

Electra, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and O'Neill's 

Beyond the Horizon. Introductory chap- 

ters, footnotes, photographic _ illustrations 

from recent stage and screen productions, 
biographical notes, games of quotations, 
tests, questions, projects. 


STUDENT’S READING REPORT Book. Rowena 
K. Keyes. 48 pp. Noble and Noble, 
Inc. $0.25 

This device will so minimize the work of 
recording notes on books read that it will 
not overshadow the pleasure of the boys and 
girls in their reading. 





EDITORIAL TREATMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
THE AMERICAN Press. Charles Richard 
Foster, Jr. 303 pp. Harvard University 
Press. $2 

The author selected twenty-five leading 
newspapers to get a cross section of Amer- 
ican journalism and analyzed 8,939 editorials 
on education over a period of five years. 

Only one-fourth of the editorials were 

found to be adversely critical. All admin- 

istrators will be interested in knowing what 
the press thinks of important administrative 
problems. They will be able to discuss these 
problems with the editors and thus develop 

a more friendly relationship between the 

schools and the press. The book is full of 

sensible suggestions as to the methods which 
should be used to gain greater support from 
the press —G. W. Feaser 


April, 1939 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH FOR THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER. Joint Yearbook 
of National Education Association, 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, and Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 320 pp. $1 

This Joint Yearbook contains a summary 
of the results of educational research that 
have a bearing on classroom procedures. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part 

I is a general treatment of the value of re. 

search to classroom teachers and of the 

type of educational research in which teach- 

ers themselves can participate. Part II 

summarizes existing research studies under 

twenty-five headings such as: The learning 
process, literature, reading, spelling, arith. 
metic, science, social studies, extra-curric- 
ulum activities, physical education, home 
economics, safety, and visual and auditory 
aids to learning. The style followed in 
Part II is different from that ordinarily 
found in summaries of research. In each 
chapter are presented a dozen or so questions 
such as classroom teachers might raise and 
the answers which are to be found in 
existing surveys and investigations. The 
result, it is believed by the Committee, will 
be to introduce teachers directly to research 


findings with the minimum of technical 
language. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF PupPIL_ TRANS- 


PORTATION. 200 pp. $2.50. MANUAL 
FOR SCHOOL Bus Driver. 41 pp. 
$0.50. Ward G. Reeder, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University. Edu- 
cators’ Press, 50 East Broad St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
At present, in the whole United States 
more than 3,000,000 pupils are transported 
to and from school daily; for this service 
more than 80,000 buses are required and 
more than $60,000,000 of public funds is 
expended. In the administration of the 
pupil transportation program, school officials 
are confronted by many questions. This 
book indicates principles and practices which 
should be followed in organizing and ad- 
ministering a system of pupil transportation. 
These principles and practices result from 
study of hundreds of transportation studies 
which have been made during recent years. 
These studies are listed in the Selected Ref- 
erences which are found at the close of each 
chapter. The manual for bus drivers dis- 
cusses the position, qualifications, certifica- 
tion and selection, salary and tenure, training 
of the bus driver. It gives operating rules 
for the driver, transportation rules for the 
pupils, and finally a discussion of liability 
for accidents and transportation insurance. 


AND HEALTHY LiIvING. J. Mace 
Andress, I. H. Goldberger, Marguerite 
P. Dolch, Grace T. Hallock. SpicK AND 
SPAN. 142 pp. $0.64. HEALTH PARADE. 


SAFE 


167 pp. $0.72. GROWING BIG AND 
STRONG. 237 pp. $0.76. SAFETY 
Every Day. 235 pp. $0.76. DOING 
Your BEst FOR HEALTH. 264 pp. 


$0.80. BuiLpING Goop HEALTH. 274 
pp. $0.84. HELPING THE Bopy IN ITS 
Work. 284 pp. $0.84. THE HEALTHY 
HOME AND COMMUNITY. 298 pp. 
$0.88. Illus. Ginn 
These books are developed for the first 
eight grades. Up-to-date in content and 
practical in approach, they deal with every- 
day health problems of boys and girls in 
the light of the most recent developments in 
medicine and hygiene. Their predominating 
theme is healthy, happy, safe living in the 
home and school, at work, and at play. An 
outstanding feature is the completeness of 
the safety-education program. In each of 
the grades, safety and emergency problems 
are treated from many angles. 
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SHORTHAND DICTATION StupIEs. Wallace 
B. Bowman, Chairman, Business De- 
partment, Senior High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 564 pp. South-Western 
Publishing Co. $1.60 

Shorthand Dictation Studies is a new con- 
tribution to the field of advanced shorthand 
and dictation and is intended, not merely for 
shorthand dictation, but for a full year of 
advanced shorthand work. This text consists 
of forty-one chapters, forty of which are 
similar in construction. Each of the forty 
similar chapters gives actual business letters 
selected from the contributions of several 
hundred prominent offices. These letters 
occur in series and represent complete busi- 
ness situations. To complete the setting, 
each chapter provides topics for class dis- 
cussion. Following the letter series in most 
chapters are short articles giving practical 
office procedure, helpful business informa- 
tion, or suggestions for developing proper 
business attitudes. 

MENTAL Tests. Revised Edition. Frank N. 
Freeman. 460 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50 

The development of mental tests during 
the past dozen years necessitated a revision 
of this book on mental tests, their history, 
principles, and applications. The general 
plan of organization remains the same. The 
early chapters present an historical account 

of the development of mental tests; the mid- 

dle chapters discuss the technique of testing 

and of the interpretation of the scores; and 
the concluding chapters discuss the applica- 
tion and interpretation of tests. 

STEPS TO Goop_ ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. Marquis E. 
Thomas Cauley. 280 pp. 
lishing Co. $0.88 

A combined text and workbook for use 
in any grade from 9 through 12. Provides 
unit studies in literature appreciation, oral 
and written composition, 
mar, remedial reading, spelling, dictionary 
study, library usage, and movie and radio 
appreciation. Includes a complete summary 
of the rules of grammar, capitalization, and 
punctuation. An English handbook for all 
high-school classes. 

IRoguoIs NEw STANDARD ARITHMETICS. 
Book II. Harry D. DeGroat and Wil- 
liam E. Young. 540 pp. Illus. Iroquois 
Publishing Co. $0.88 

Book II of this three-book series of arith- 
metics is for grades 5 and 6. Book I is for 

grades 3 and 4; Book III for grades 7 and 8. 

In the entire series, 

number combinations is given in proportion 

to relative difficulty, in the ratios of 4, 3, 

2, and 1. Process developments are intro- 


FOR HIGH 
Shattuck and 
Iroquois Pub- 


functional gram- | 


drill on the 390 basic | 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 





duced through concrete situations of interest | 


te the child, and special emphasis is placed 
on reasoning. Reviews and progress tests, 
diagnostic and remedial drills, illustrations 
in color. 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Story PICTURES OF ‘TRANSPORTATION. 
Grades 3 and 4. John Y. Beaty. $0.88 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 

DIRECTED STUDIES IN WorRLD History. 
E. W. Pahlow. $0.48 
Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 

Ave. N. Y. C.? 
CoNQuESTS OF SCIENCE. Ray Compton 
and Charles H. Nettels. $1.20 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. 
¥. Gs 


Indiana Ave., 


383 Madison 


Grade VIII. 
Carl 


REAL LIFE ARITHMETIC. 
E. A. Bond, Rollo G. Reynolds, 
N. Shuster, and Roscoe L. West 
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An 
epoch-making 
MODERN 
PROGRAM 
in 
READING 





— GATES — 
HUBER — PEARDON 











WORK-PLAY BOOKS 








it a joyous experience. 


signed guides for teachers . . 


For the First Year 


BEGINNING DAYS—Pre-read- 
ing Book 


OFF WE GO—Pre-primer 


NOW WE GO AGAIN—Supple- 
mentary Pre-primer 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


JIM AND JUDY—Primer 
—Preparatory Book 
—The Surprise Box—Unit 
Reader to Unit I of JIM 
AND JUDY 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


DOWN OUR STREET—First 
Reader 
—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 











—featuring the greatest advancements in reading method and equipment ever 
made, for transforming reading into a richer, broader subject, and for making 


The NEW GATES READING PROGRAM offers 


complete basal and a equipment for pupils, and uniquely de- 


THE PRIMARY UNIT 


For the Second Year 





*A new and special binding combines the pages cf the child’s book with pages of 
detailed teaching instructions, page by page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


WE GROW UP—Second Reader 
—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


For the Third Year 


WIDE WINGS—tThird Reader 
—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 

GENERAL MANUAL, By 

Arthur I. Gates 

The general principles, meth- 
ods, and objectives of teach- 
ing the Primary Course of 
THE NEW WORKPLAY 
BOOKS; does not duplicate 
the teaching instructions of 
The Teacher’s Reader- 
Manuals. 





60 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














Pertinent Pamphlets 
PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE. Bulletin No. 18. 
Prepared by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief, 
Division of Education, and Richard 
Gerstell, Chief, Division of Research. 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pa. $0.25 
This bulletin gives a brief history of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and de- 
scribes the various programs now being 
undertaken by the Commonwealth to in- 
crease and protect wildlife. It contains 20 
full color illustrations of Pennsylvania’s 
large and smail game, fur-bearing and pre- 
datory animals and game birds, with com- 
piete descriptions of each. The illustrations 
were drawn by Fred Everett and were re- 
produced by eight-color lithograph process. 
Our TAxES—AND WHAT THEY Buy. Max- 
well S. Stewart. Silver Burdett. $0.10 





Public ere Pamphlet No. 28 which 
answers the questions: Who pays our taxes? 
How do our taxes compare with those 
abroad? Can taxes “crush” business? Where 
does the money go? 


Lest WE ForGeET. Travelers Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Where automobile accidents are concerned, 
experience is the best teacher only when it 
is somebody else’s experience, according to 
this new booklet just issued. The booklet 
presents a comprehensive analysis, based on 
official reports from the 48 states, of the 
facts about accidents in which 32,000 per- 
sons were killed and more than a million 
were injured last year. 

How To Use RADIO IN THE CLASSROOM. 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
Normandy Building, 1626 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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SEEK OUT new horizons this 
year. Discover a great new 
travel experience: the Soviet 
Union! A thrilling land— 
vivid color, dynamic pro- 
gress, brilliant achievement 
and scenic grandeur, in a 
mighty panorama. From 
bustling Baltic ports, down 
the epic-making Volga, over 
to the Black Sea—a glori- 
ous sweep of cultural, in- 
dustrial and social advance! 


April, 1939 


Nowhere is travel more 
exhilarating, nowhere less 
expensive. For all-inclusive 
rates give youcompletetour- 
transportation in the USSR, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing 
cars and guide-interpreter 
service, ALL for only $5 a day, 
$8 tourist, $15 first class. Don’t 
delay your plans: for infor- 
mation on Intourist’s 23 
itineraries, write for illus- 
trated booklet 51-B 













NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 


SEE INTOURIST OR 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION 

opens Moscow, Aug. Ist, 1939. 

Greatest exposition in Soviet his- 


tory=353 acres devoted to USSR’s 
massive achievements in agriculture 


Inc. 








Modern-School Arithmetic 
New Edition. By Clark, Otis, Hatton, and 
Schorling. Now ready for grades three 
through eight. Widely accepted as the 
most successful series in teaching arith- 
metic meanings. New concepts are skill- 
fully developed step by step in concrete, 
familiar situations. Understanding of 
processes is deepened and reinforced by 
meaningful practice. Skills are fixed by 
abundant practice and checked by prog- 
ress and diagnostic tests following each 
unit chapter. A wealth of taken-from-life 
activity problems and realistic illustra- 
tions in color identify arithmetic with 
problems of everyday living. Careful edit- 
ing by a reading specialist assures ease of 
reading. The new grade placement of 
topics is based on a consensus of recent 
research findings. Have you seen the an- 
notated Examination Edition? 


World Book Company, Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. — A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 





Ben G. Graham Honored 


RIENDS of Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the 
F schools of Pittsburgh, gathered at a dinner, March 11, 
in the Hotel Schenley to honor his election to the presidency 
of the American Association of School Administrators of 
the NEA. Jane C. Bryce, principal of Bellefield Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, presided at the dinner participated in by 
600 of Dr. Graham’s friends and associates. 

H. W. Cramblet, secretary of the board of education in 
Pittsburgh, served as toastmaster and introduced the follow- 
ing who paid tribute to Dr. Graham’s service to education: 
Alexander Reed, vice-president, Pittsburgh board of educa- 
tion; Robert F. Galbreath, president, Westminster College: 
Robert E. Doherty, president, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; J. J. Callahan, president, Duquesne University; 
C. A. Buckner, University of Pittsburgh, representing Chan- 
cellor Bowman; Helen Marks, dean, Pennsylvania College 
for Women; Mrs. P. B. Digby, president, Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Paul E. Campbell, super- 
intendent, Parochial Schools, Pittsburgh diocese; Charles E. 
Dickey, superintendent of Allegheny County schools; Helen 
E. Wilson, president, Pittsburgh Teachers Association; 
Frank H. Herrington, president, Pittsburgh Local Branch. 

In response Dr. Graham expressed appreciation for the 
kind words of his friends and spoke briefly of the problems 
education and its professional organizations are facing. 
Sharing honors with Dr. and Mrs. Graham were their eight 
children seated at a special table in front of the speakers’ 
table. A gift, a radio, was presented to Dr. Graham. 


While I live, I trust I shall have my trees, my peaceful 
idyllic landscapes, my free country-life—and while I possess 
so much, I shall own 100,000 shares in the Bank of Con- 
tentment. Ruskin. 
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eee FOR SPEED - The Sereamliners 
FOR ECONOMY 7c Zhalleng: 





TO THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD’S FAIR 


The vacation you’ve dreamed about ...a ride 
on one of the North Western’s famous trains 
and a visit to the Fair with glorious side trips 
to the West’s wonderlands. Many routes from 
Chicago including the direct Overland Route 
(C.& N.W.-U. P.-S. P.) and low round trip 
fares from Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World’s Fairs on one glorious circle trip, 
from any — in the thea ge States, by any 
route you choose—roun ae 
rail fare in coaches, only . $90.00 
In Pullmans (berth extra) . - - $135.00 
PACIFIC COAST-S22 Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Pacific North- 
west. All ~~ spots . the > ipa Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Roun 
trip in coaches . $65. 00 
BOULDER DAM—Lake Mead. En route to 
ue : : . oN is sical 
ours from Las egas, evada, 
aslowas. . $3.45 


co LORADO settee nomasaie alias 


land overnight from 

Chicago. Round trip in coaches $31 10 

— Magic land of " 

Sreeree see ‘canyons. 
ound trip in Pullmans ‘ ert 

extra) . . $49. 30 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


ranks a 
extra) .. . $50. 60 
BLACK HILLS, $0. DAK. —_— 
Site of Mr Rushmore Memorial es 
Round trip in coaches. . $26. 45 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous peal 
deren Rownd trp in conches $54.90 
—Ban 
operon Zien 
Coast. Round trip in Coaches $65.00 


— Midnight Sun Land. 
ALASKA Round trip from Seattle $95.00 


f Wisc in, U 
NORTH WOODS ffi riece Minnesota 
—Forest playground of the Middle 
West. Round trip in coaches . $9. 35 
oe == VAIL THIS courpoN——— 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Dept. 56—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Please send information about a trip to i 


AMINES G oe ore wn cennsusoawnankemaws mex 
| | Also all- -expense tours | 


CHICAGO £ NORTH WESTERN RY. 


Route of the ‘‘400;’ The Streamliners and The Challengers 
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NOTES and NEWS 





SAMUEL FAUSOLD resigned February 
16 as president of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana. Dr. Fausold  at- 
tributed his resignation, to become 
effective May 31 at the end of his 29th 
year as a teacher, to ill health. 


Haroitp B. ALLEN, educational di- 
rector of work of the Near East Founda- 
tion in Greece, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Farm School at 
Doylestown. 

WALTER B. GREENWAY has resigned 
from the presidency of Beaver College 
for Women, Jenkintown, because of 
ill health. JAMES ELLIOTT MOONEY, 
who has been vice-president of the 
college since last September, has been 
named acting president. 

GLENN H. HOUGHTON, a teacher 
in one of the high schools in Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed representative 
of “Stillfilm” for the Tri-State area. 
“Stillfilm’’ is a roll of film which can 
be used in any standard slide projector 
by replacing the slide carrier with a 
“Stillfilm” carrier. The roll weighs 
one ounce, and its average life is five 
to ten years. There are nearly 500 
subjects now obtainable in travel, geog- 
raphy, history, nature study, industry, 
agriculture, kindergarten. 

F. THEODORE STRUCK, head, depart- 
ment of industrial education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, will offer a course 
in the philosophy of vocational educa- 
tion during the early part of the sum- 
mer session at Clemson College. Dur- 
ing the main summer session, he will 
conduct courses in current problems in 
practical arts and vocational education 
and in the improvement of instruction 
in practical arts and vocational educa- 
tion at Harvard University. While at 
Harvard, he will also participate as one 
of the lecturers in the Alumni Insti- 
tute. 

EIGHTEEN SUMMER SESSIONS have 
been planned for the University of 
Pittsburgh starting June 5, Frank W. 
Shockley, director, announces. More 
than 400 courses will be offered in these 
sessions, which will be the thirty-third 
annual short terms offered by the Uni- 
versity. Six different sessions will be 
offered on the campus; four, at the 
University’s junior college in Johns- 
town; three, at the University’s junior 
college at Erie; two, at University’s bio- 
logical station at Presque Isle; one, at 
the School of Engineering’s camp at 
Windber; one, at the training camp for 
Camp Counselors, Somerset County; 
and one, at the cooperative marine lab- 
oratory, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 

THE SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL of the 
Midwestern Convention District of the 








NATION’S coal pile, according to the 
best estimates of our total resources, is 
3,700,000,000,000 tons—enough to cover 
the state of Ohio to a depth of 76 feet. 
The seriousness of our wasteful use of 
this valuable fuel and present-day meth- 
ods of conserving it are presented to 
junior high school pupils in the new 
INTERPRETING SCIENCE SERIES, by 
Franklin B. Carroll. 

~_ 
CIVILIZATION brings complica- 
tions, but it is estimated that over 1200 
languages were once spoken in America. 

te al 
NEWTON, a pioneer in the study of 
light and color, would have prized THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
ScHoots for its page which accurately 
shows the Solar Spectrum and Color 
Charts in color. Your pupils will make 
good use of it and the accompanying 
page of concise information which makes 
clear the principles of hue, color value, 
and color intensity. 

tt atl 
LURED by promises of roast beef 
and mutton instead of their native her- 
ring diet, Flemish weavers first migrated 
to England and started a great industry. 

~~“ 
ALL EYES were on Cleveland this 
year when the A. A. of S. A. Convention 
was in session. Language teachers have 
long looked to the Cleveland Plan of 
Teaching Modern Languages as the great 
advance. Have you seen the WINSTON 
Cleveland Plan textbooks in Spanish 
and French? 

~_ 


REFRIGERATOR cars have moved 
over American railroads for 70 years. 
tt al 
“4 AW in its essence is simple; in its 
application, multifarious.” At last 
there is a text in business law for high 
schools—BusInEss LAW FOR EVERYDAY 
Usr—which presents the subject with 
justice to this aphorism. This new 
book, with its many pictorial and verbal 
illustrations and over one thousand 
practical cases, makes a live and stimu- 
lating study of the law. 


The JOHN C. WI NS rage) ,'| COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA JT DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 















FUN FILLED 
VACATIONS 


(ollowslone 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EYSERLAND is located just south of The 

Milwaukee Road's transcontinental line. 
You leave the famous OLYMPIAN and enter 
via the scenic Gallatin Gateway enjoying 
many extra miles of mountain motoring with- 
out extra cost. 

Yellowstone may be your objective or only 
a side trip en route to the N. E. A. Convention 
and the San Francisco Fair, via the Pacific 
Northwest. Traveling this way you see the 
great glacier fields of Mt. Rainier, pictur- 
esque Puget Sound, Uncle Sam’s great navy 
yard, and a hundred other attractions. You 
return via California and another route home 
at no additional rail fare. 

You'll enjoy superb scenery and real com- 
fort at lowest cost on the OLYMPIAN. Only 
the OLYMPIAN gives the thrill of traveling in 
open observation cars behind giant electric 
locomotives. 656 sootless, smokeless miles. 

For free illustrated booklets “Yellowstone” 
and ‘‘Pacific Northwest and San Francisco 
Fair” write to 


J. M. CUNNINGHAM, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The MILWAUKEE 
ROAD THE OLYMPIAN 


3301A-1ld THE HIAWATHA 





PSEA will hold its spring meeting on 
April 29 at the State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock. The meeting is in rela- 
tion to the anniversary ‘celebration of 
the college. 

MIFFLIN COUNTY is celebrating its 
sesqui-centennial this year. It was 
founded in 1789, the first year of our 
government. It was formerly a part of | 
Cumberland County with the county | 
seat at Carlisle. Lewistown 
county seat of Mifflin County. Schools 
are placing emphasis upon local and 
state geography and history. Special 
bulletins in these subjects have been 
issued by the county superintendent, 
FE. E. Sipe. A county historical essay 
contest will be sponsored by the His- 
torical Society, Logan Guard Post No. 


Revolution. 

CHELTENHAM HIGH SCHOOL had its 
seventh annual all-college day on March 
2. A general session was addressed by 
Arnold Henry, director of admissions 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Fol- 
lowing a luncheon for consultants, 
round table conferences were led by 
representatives in the following fields: 
business, engineering, forestry, horticul- 
ture, fine arts, journalism, nursing, oc- 


transportation, and marketing. 

THE EIGHTH-ANNUAL RURAL DAY at 
the State Teachers College, West Ches- 
ter, April 15, will have as its theme, 
“Enriching the Educational Program of 
the Rural School.’”” In addition to ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, and discussion 
groups, other highlights on the pro- 
gram will be an address and demonstra- 
tion of visual aids by James G. Sigman, 
director of audio-visual education in 
the Philadelphia public schools, and an 
address by William V. Dennis, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

THE BloLOGy TEACHERS’ CLUB of 
Southwestern Pennsylvania will have 
two field trips for the final meetings 
of this school year. Paul Stewart, 


lead a trip Saturday, April 15, in the 
Waynesburg vicinity. The May trip 
will be led by Ralph M. Edeburn, 
Aliquippa High School, in the Raccoon 
Creek area. This trip will be May 13 
at 6 a. m. For further details write 
the secretary, Georgianna Taylor, 537 
Station Street, Bridgeville, Pa. 


SCHOOL, a new school in an old build- 
ing, opened in the Central High School 
building at Broad and Green, Phila., 
with a faculty of 75 and an enrolment 
of 2,500 pupils. Oswald Michener is 





principal. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Hic | 


president of Waynesburg College, will | 
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is the | 


90, and the Daughters of the American | 


cupational therapy, pharmacy, social 
service, teaching, liberal arts, home 
economics, music; medicine, law, insur- | 
ance, dramatics, petroleum refining, 





April, 1 


COME BACK 5x0) 


lake your summer 1939 va- 
cationaninspiringandrestful 
one. Re-live Virginia’s ro- 
mantic past, rambling along 
her beautiful scenic trails... 
pausing ‘‘for a spell’’ at a 
rustic mountain retreat or 
gay seaside resort. Excellent 
railway service, modern high- 
ways and splendid hotels for 
any budget! Come once...and 
evermore you'll say, ‘‘Carry 
me .back to Old Virginia!” 













LY 
Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia’’ 
(Limited supply. One booklet per teacher) 


Virginia Conservation Commission 
Room 856 
914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Educational Motion Pictures 
available. Write for special pamphlet. 
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Necrology GO BY TRAIN 
CAROLINE D. GEBHARDT, 66, a re- 
tired teacher of the Harrisburg schools, See 
died February 26. “i 
Mrs. KATHRYN B. MCCLINTOCK, Glacier Park 
who taught in the schools of Wellsboro San Francisco Fair 
for over twenty-five years, died Feb- ; ; 
ruary 14. on One railroad ticket 
CxiarRA S. SHIREMAN, 92, a teacher © This is the year to 
for 47 years in the schools of Harris- diene tes i: Sain 
burg, died March 3. Miss Shireman Glacier National Park and 
retired in 1916. include a visit to San 
ANNIE B. Nye, who taught in the Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Hummelstown schools for 40 years, Exposition and Southern 
died March 4. California. 
CHARLES C, MADEIRA, JR., formerly ® Picturesque hotels 
superintendent of schools in Sunbury, and chaletsin Glacier Park 
Gloucester, N. J., and Schuylkill Haven, afford splendid low - cost 
died March 1 in a hospital in Harris- accommodations. 
burg after an illness of a month. @ It’sahealthy, happy, 
CHARLES W. SHAFFER, principal of friendly country for a long 
schools in Wilmerding since 1908, died or short holiday. Ride and 
February 28 in Cleveland while attend- hike mountain trails . 
ing the convention of the American “a ee 4 
Association of School Administrators. — oma wil 
re ee Sapa ing, : ; a=ueann MAIL COUPONeuaune 
WILLARD A. LANING, who was prin ond owing —goll Pep ape mension 
cipal of the Franklin school in Pitts- —niiaadened “ti Great Northern Railway Building 
burgh until he retired in 1935, died Pl NEA » St. Paul, Minn. 
January 16. e yeni t a € Send me information about a trip to........------ 
: comvention tI TOT Patines caccncnnannunsanedsdewons 
EVELYN RippLe, teacher in Alle- clude Glacier Park. Ma ee ee 
gheny High School, Pittsburgh, died on aapmananmng a re ea tlie y = 
December 28. , (If student, state grade_ _) 
ELIZABETH FE, CLapp, home lass RIDE _THE EMPIRE BUILDER 





teacher in the Department of Extension re 
Education, Pittsburgh, died January 16. 

IpA M. Hart, for eleven years prin- 
cipal of the Thaddeus Stevens School of 
Practice, Philadelphia, and the execu- 
tive who made that school outstanding 
of its type in the State, died Feb- 
ruary 15. 

ANNIE C. SCHLAYER, teacher in the 
Harrisburg public schools for 42 years 
and a member of the Camp Curtin Jun- 
ior High School faculty since it was 
established, died February 18. 

EtsiE L. WELSH, principal of a pub- 
lic school in Columbia, was drowned in 
the Susquehanna River on February 27. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA WRIGHT BARRETT, 
principal of the Gartside school in 
Chester for the past twenty years, died 
January 23. Mrs. Barrett had been a 
teacher in the Chester public schools 
thirty years. 

Marie A. BRADLEY, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools who retired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938, died in December. 











Be off to Germany where swift trains and planes bring the pine- 
sweet paths of the Black Forest within scant hours of the boule- 
vards of Berlin . . . where the whirling waltzes of Vienna can 
follow close upon a ramble by the Rhine . . . where soaring 
cathedral spires rival towering Alps. Bayreuth and Salzburg 
with their music, Munich of merriment and museums, art- 
treasured Dresden, ancient Nuremberg, and myriad famous spas 
invite you to a holiday of keen delight and life-long inspiration. 
Save with 60% Reductions in Rail Fares, and Registered Travel Marks 

Consult your Travel Agent and write for illustrated booklet: 


SA SS GS A A A A ae au em 
GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE, Dept. 99 

Tl West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me following booklets: [)Vienna and Lower Danube 
0 German Universities and Colleges ] Harz and Thuringia 
0) The Rhine (J Travel in Germany 0 Munich & Bavarian Alps 





THE TRI-STATE COMMERCIAL Edu- 
cational Association will hold its spring 
meeting April 14 and 15 in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Speakers 
will be Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia 
University; Henry G. Weaver, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation; James G. Mc- ; 
Donald, President, Brooklyn Institute -—  N‘ i A cas ears STE Ga a GRIST 


of Arts and Sciences GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


ll West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A PERFECT 
COMBINATION 


What a grand opportunity is yours 
this year to combine your attend- 
ance at the National Educational 
Association, July 2-6, with the pleas- 
urable and educational advantages 
of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition on San Francisco Bay. 


Go West over Rock Island’s 
GOLDEN STATE ROUTE—visit Old 
Mexico, Carlsbad Caverns at El 
Paso, Texas, the beautiful cities of 
San Diego, Santa Barbara and Los 
Angeles in Southern California. Then 
up the coast to San Francisco, site 
of the N. E. A. and the Exposition. 
Return via the scenic Colorado 
route. Liberal stopover privileges. 
Rock Island’s low summer fares make this 
marvelous vacation trip possible on limited 
budgets. You'll like either of the air-condi- 
tioned trains leaving Chicago daily—/uxury- 


economy CALIFORNIAN or de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED. NO EXTRA FARE. 






@ Ask about economical 
All-Expense Tours. Allof 
the fun, with none of the 
responsibilities. 


asm MAIL THE COUPON #22 


LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 
1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Ph. Pennypacker 2038 or 
Cc. H. HEAD, D. F. & P. A. 

1422 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phone Atlantic 5673 





Rock 
Island 


Please send descriptive literature and complete 
information about: 





Calendar 


April 3-6—44th Annual Conference 
American Assn. for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, a 
Dept. of NEA, San Francisco, 
Calif., Elizabeth McHose, Pub- 
licity, Sr. H. S., Reading 

April 7-8—Pa. Senior and Pa. Junior 
Academies of Science, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Karl F. 
Oerlein, STC, California 

April 10-14—Spring Conference, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. Pa. Representative, 
Florence E. Thorp, University of 
Pennsylvania 

April 14—Pan American Day 


April 15—Eastern Pa. Industrial Arts 
Conference, STC, Millersville 
April 15—Geography Club of Western 
Pa., Frick School Auditorium, 
Pittsburgh. G. E. Harding, STC, 
California, President 

April 21-22—Northeastern Convention 
District, Scranton 

April 22—Western Pa. Industrial Arts 
Conference, STC, California 

April 29—Pennsylvania Commercial 
Contest, Class A, STC, Blooms- 
burg. W. C. Forney, Director, 
Business Education 

April 29-30—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, 12th Annual 
State Contest, Norristown 

May 2-6—Eastern District Convention, 


American Assn. for Health, Phys- | 
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April, 1939 


AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED ‘4. V4. Putimans 





Visiting two foreign countrles 
CANADA AND MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff . . Lake Louise . . Canadian 
Rockies . . Seattle . . Portland . . Columbia 
River Highway . . San Francisco and its 
World’s Fair . . California’s Big Redwoods 
. . Los Angeles . . Hollywood . . Movie 
Studios . . Catalina Island . . Pasadena 
. . Riverside . . Mission Inn . . Old Mexico. 
This is America’s Most outstanding travel 
bargain . . exclusive special train . . lots of 
sightseeing . wonderful meals . . Deluxe 
hotels . . handling of baggage. Enjoy your 
vacation in AIR CONDITIONED comfort. 

Leave Chicago June 18—July 2-16-30—Aug.13-27 


NEA CONVENTION-SAN FRANCISCO 
2 weeks $174 


Special train leaves Chicago June 25. . trip 
similar to above, optional return via Glacier 
National Park—stopovers if desired, return- 
ing with conducted parties later on. 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 
Europe .. Alaska .. Yellowstone .. Pacific 
Northwest 
Weekly Departures 
Ask for Folders 
POWER TOURS 111 W. Washington 
Chicago, Illinois 


America’s old reliable travel agency 





¢ EUROPE—JUNE 13 *€ 


| Very attr. trip, 4 weeks, 8 c:ties, low rate. 


ical Education and Recreation, New | 


York City. 
Pennsylvania, 
Publicity, Sr. H. S., Reading 

fay 3-6—Western Arts Assn., Grand 

Rapids, Mich. Joseph K. Boltz, 

5041 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Mich. 

5-6—Pennsylvania Home _ Eco- 

nomic Assn., Harrisburg. Head- 

quarters: Penn-Harris Hotel 

May 6—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, Class B STC, Bloomsburg. 
W. C. Forney, Director, Business 
Education 

May 7-13—National Music Week 

May 11-13—Pa. School Music Assn. 
All-State Band Festival, Lancaster. 
Cyrus D. Thompson, President, 
Hollidaysburg 

May 12-13—Pennsylvania Business Ed- 
ucators Assn., Sr. H. S., Reading. 
Clarence G. Enterline, Program 
Chairman, Sr. H. S., Reading 

July 2-6—National Education Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Willard 
E. Givens, Secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D. C. 

August 6-11 World Federation of 
Education Assns.,. Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, Uel W. Lamkin, 
Secretary-General, 1201-16th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

September 29-30—Southern Conven- 


May 





tion District, Lebanon 


Headquarters, Hotel | 
Elizabeth McHose, | 





Similar sailings June 30, July 1, 13, 25. 
Exc. low rates Sept. 5, 16, all expense, 
Send for itinerary booklet G-18 


Metropolitan Travel Service, Inc. 
Specialists in European Travel 
& 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 4) 





October 4-5—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 5-6—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 6-7—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 12-14—-Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 19-20—Northwestern Conven- 
tion District, Erie 

October 20—Bucknell Conference on 


Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 20—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 20-21—Eastern Convention 





District, Pottsville 

October 26-28—Pa. Branch, Dept. of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Harrisburg 

November 30-December 1— National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
New York City, Eleanor Boykin, 
Secretary, 246 Waverly Place, N. 
2G. 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 
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Western Arts Association 


HE Western Arts Association will 

meet in convention May 3-6 in 
Grand Rapids, the fine old Michigan 
city famous for its furniture markets. 
The theme of the convention is “The 
Arts in America Today.”’ Notable lead- 
ers in the fields of education, particu- 
larly concerned in the arts, in home 
economics, industrial arts and vocational 


education, will present some phase of | 


the theme on each of the four days. 
On Wednesday the moving picture 
and the radio will be considered as 
significant factors fostering a rich and 
living American culture. 
Education in the Arts in Terms of 
American Youth” is Thursday’s theme. 
The topic for Friday will be “American 
Artists, American Critics, and American 
Culture.” 
will consider 
America.” 


On Saturday the conference | 
“The Future of Arts in | 


“Evaluating | 


Two memberships are now available | 


in the Association. ‘The senior mem- 
bership of two dollars for those teachers 


now actively engaged in the teaching | 


of any of the arts, home economics, 
industrial arts, or vocational education. 


The junior membership of one dollar | 


has been established for the students of 
these educational areas or for teachers 
in training. 

Either membership should be sent 
directly to the Association Secretary, 
Harry E. Wood, 5215 College Avenue, 


Indianapolis, Ind., to insure the receiv- | 


ing of the four Association Bulletins 
of the year and also more detailed in- 
formation regarding the convention 
program. 


Queer Occupations 


MONG the unusual occupations 
listed by Occupational Index, Inc., 

551 Fifth Ave., New York, in its 
annual review of occupational literature 
are those of the aerial mapmaker, 
arbitrator, comic strip artist, deep-sea 
diver, earthworm farmer, job analyst, 
occupational therapist, script writer, 
silhouette cutter, stylist, test pilot, 
trailer manufacturer, and ventriloquist. 
Books, pamphlets, or magazine 


articles describing each of these occupa- | 


tions appeared during 1938. References 
to 1751 publications on these and 300 
other occupations appear in the annual 
cumulative volume of the Occupational 


Index, a guide to current literature on | 


occupational opportunities and training 
requirements. 


TEACHERS in the Eleventh Avenue 
High School and the Woodlawn Ave- 
nue Junior High School of Munhall are 
making a study of guidance service with 
the thought of establishing such a pro- 
gram in the school system. 

THE 1939 VITALIZED COMMENCE- 
MENT MANUAL prepared annually by 











For 

Good Positions 
For 

Good Teachers 





National Association of Teachers Agencies 
secretary 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldz., 


Write for list of 
agencies recognized 
and recommended 


Rochester, N. Y by leading educators 











711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Pennypacker 1223-1224 


“BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selec tive Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges 


Walnut and Juniper Streets 


M. A. Bryant, Pres. 











C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 


Candidates carefully selected. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
202 WALNUT STREET 


No charge to school officials. 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 


Early registration advisable. 




















633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Service free to Schools—Economical for Teachers 


Personal, discriminating service 


AGENCY | 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 























Established 1880 59th Year 


You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 

professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 

guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

205 North Seventh Street Allentown, Penna. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 

**Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 











944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


Atlantic 5398 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
PITTSBURGH 


SUPERIOR SERVICE FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Fifth Ave. and Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Mgr. 














VACATION AND PERMANENT 
POSITIONS 
for 
Superintendents and Teachers 
Write Full Qualifications 
T. G. NICHOLS 
City Bank Building, Kansas City, Missouri 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Profitable, enjoyable, summer and | 
| permanent selling proposition to 


schools. For details write: — News 
Map Of The Week, 1512 Orleans 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








the Division of Publications of the 
NEA is now available for distribution 
at the customary price of 50¢. Order 
from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. This 100- 
page manual contains summaries of a 
large number of 1938 programs 
gtouped around a variety of themes and 
also the complete text of several pro- 
grams. It also includes several junior 
high school programs. 


‘Seeking a Position 





°NO 


We offer a trustworthy service to suc- 
cessful teachers planning edvance- 
ment, and to beginning teachers who 
are seeking positions. Our place- 
ments. are made in public, private 
schools, and colleges throughout the 
East and South. Write us about 
yourself. 
= BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum. Manager 

516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 

















THE 
RECREATION 
LINE 
Playground and Swimming Pool 


Equipment. —Write for catalog. 


WANTED-— Teacher sales agents. Write for 
particulars and state territory desired. 








Recreation Equipment Co. : Anderson, Ind. 











VERA RICHTER WATKINS 


Theatrical costumes for rent, why not rent 
the costumes for your next play. Costumes 
of finest materials to rent for less than 
you can make of paper or other material. 
Write for particulars, 718 Hepburn St., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 








STATE «+ TEACHERS +« COLLEGES 


AT COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 


quirements. 

College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............ Francis B. Haas 
eee Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
ere Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
NR eos hens ears ME Wea eo ek 6 RPP RS BEDE UESS LAUER EAD Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ........ Health Education ..............00ccceesseee T. T. Allen 
ere. PE eT Carmon Ross 
PACE ae ee Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ....... Samuel Fausold 
Reteiewn ........0.5% Library and Art Education .................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Leck Maven .......... Ee ne rrr er John G. Flowers 
re Home Economics and Music ................. Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts .................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ...... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ IID 9k ver xeicn¢iateesedw awn acabe Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................. Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST ,. ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








